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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Foreign Economic Policy and the Foreign Service 


by Under Secretary Dillon! 


It is certainly no news to this highly knowledge- 
able gathering that our foreign economic policies 
are playing an increasingly important role in the 
achievement of our national objectives. This 
growing and mandatory emphasis on economic 
matters is making ever heavier demands upon the 
talents and training of the Foreign Service and 
the personnel of other agencies assigned to our 
missions abroad. 

The world in which we are living is simply not 
the same world that we knew a generation ago. 
The task of representing the United States abroad 
in today’s highly technological world presents 
our Foreign Service with a challenge which 
mounts in complexity with each day that passes. 

Nowadays a young aspirant to the Foreign 
Service who thought of an assignment overseas 
merely in terms of traditional diplomatic and con- 
sular duties would be in for a rude shock. These 
functions continue, of course, to be of primary 
and basic importance. But the responsibilities of 
the Foreign Service have expanded to embrace 
functions undreamed of a generation ago. 

Our representatives are confronted today with 
problems ranging from atomic energy to sales of 
surplus American farm products, from educa- 
tional exchange to the intricacies of currency 
stabilization, from immigration policies to na- 
tionalist sentiment as it affects private investment. 
They are more and more preoccupied with the 
need to counter hostile Communist propaganda. 
They have major responsibilities in the manage- 
ment of technical and financial assistance pro- 
grams to underdeveloped areas. 


1 Address made before DACOR (Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Officers, Retired) at Washington, D.C., on Feb. 19 
(press release 127). 
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Most recently our representatives overseas have 
become deeply concerned with mounting Sino- 
Soviet efforts to penetrate newly emerging nations 
through trade and aid. Before very long we can 
be reasonably certain that the problems of outer 
space will require increasing Foreign Service at- 
tention. 

I would not presume to assign a priority to any 
single one of the Foreign Service’s diverse re- 
sponsibilities. But I am convinced that, if we 
are to keep pace with the demands of these crisis- 
ridden times, we must find ways to strengthen the 
capacity of our Foreign Service to wage peace 
through imaginative and resourceful implementa- 
tion of our foreign economic programs. 

On occasion I have observed a curious tendency 
in our Foreign Service to establish a dichotomy 
in talking about our “political” problems and 
our “economic” problems. In the past it may 
have been possible to make such a distinction. To- 
day it surely is not. For example, when we give 
an order for electric turbines to an American firm, 
bypassing a British low bidder, the matter im- 
mediately develops important political overtones. 

Today it is difficult to think of any problem 
that is purely political in nature and does not 
carry with it important economic implications 
of one sort or another. Any attempt to separate 
economic from political matters in developing our 
foreign policy is an anachronism that must not 
be permitted to persist. 


U.S. Foreign Economic Policy Objectives 

The intimate relationship of economic and po- 
litical factors becomes apparent when we examine 
the broad objectives of United State: foreign eco- 
nomic policy. These objectives are identical with 
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those of our overall foreign policy and, in fact, 
with the basic policy of the United States Govern- 
ment—to protect and advance the national in- 
terest, to improve the security and well-being of 
the United States and its people. 

The broad objectives of our foreign economic 
policy can perhaps be broken down into three 
components: 

First, we have the promotion of the economic 
strength of the United States. This has long been 
the traditional objective of foreign economic 
policy: expanding foreign markets for American 
products, insuring ready access to overseas sources 
of supplies needed by our economy, permitting the 
Nation to take reasonable advantage of the 
economies which flow from specialization in 
production throughout the world, improving 
conditions for United States citizens to invest 
and do business abroad. 

Our second objective is the promotion of the 
economic strength of the free world. This objec- 
tive has become of major importance since World 
War II, and here is where political and economic 
factors become inextricably intertwined. We 
recognize, of course, that a prosperous world 
brings economic advantages to our own country. 
But even more important, foreign economic 
growth is necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of stable, peaceful, and friendly so- 
cieties abroad. Economic stagnation is a source 
of unrest which can threaten political stability 
and, eventually, the peace of the world. The 
moderate leadership groups which are in power 
in most of the less developed countries are under 
tremendous pressure to speed millions of their 
countrymen into the 20th century. Failure of 
these leaders to achieve reasonable economic prog- 
ress with help from the industrialized West would 
provide a welcome opportunity to international 
communism, which is making a major effort to 
convince these peoples that the best and only path 
to progress is through communism. If these new 
nations with their millions of people should be 
lost to the free world, it would constitute a stag- 
gering blow to our national security and well- 
being. 

The third basic objective of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy is the building and maintenance of 
cohesion in the free world. Our present foreign 
policy is built upon a web of relations among 
virtually all of the free nations. Without ade- 


quate economic support these ties would be weak 
and unreliable. For most countries it is vital 
to have easy access to foreign markets and foreign 
sources of basic materials and capital. The jobs 
and well-being of their people are at stake. This 
is especially important for the developing coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, which 
are heavily dependent upon the sale of a few 
basic commodities. By working together with 
other free-world countries for their economic ad- 
vancement and for the building of a durable and 
just international economic order, we can do much 
to achieve our broad aspirations as a nation. 


To achieve these objectives, the United States 
is following these basic economic policies: 


1. The expansion of trade through the gradual 
and reciprocal reduction of governmental barriers. 

2. The promotion of private American invest- 
ment abroad. 

3. The extension, jointly with other industrial- 
ized nations, of financial support to newly devel- 
oping areas. 

4. The provision of economic and technical as- 
sistance through our mutual security program. 


These broad policy subjects do not begin to 
exhaust the immense range of economic matters 
that are dealt with in our international relations. 
There is the complex and difficult field of avia- 
tion policy. There are problems of shipping, tele- 
communications, currency exchange, East-West 
trade, and special problems surrounding key com- 
modities such as petroleum, cotton, wheat, coffee, 
rubber, tin, aluminum, lead, and zine. 


Interrelation of Economic and Other Components 


Foreign policy today is pervaded by economics. 
The political, military, cultural, and psychologi- 
cal components of our international relations are 
interrelated as never before with economics. Ac- 
tions taken with respect to one have a bearing 
on one or several other components. None can 
be treated in isolation. All have an economic base. 
They form an integrated whole. 

In view of this interrelation I hold that any 
young American who enters the Foreign Service 
without a sound academic or business grounding 
in economics must be given an opportunity to ac- 
quire a basic knowledge early in his career— 
either through in-service study or by work on eco- 
nomic matters in the field or in Washington. 
Similar opportunities for all officers, regardless of 
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specialized educational background, should be 
provided at more and more advanced levels 
throughout their careers. 

Further, I maintain that all ambassadors, ca- 
reer or noncareer, must have some economic com- 
petence if they are to represent the Government 
and people of the United States effectively in this 
last half of the 20th century. 

In this connection I should like to quote from 
an excellent brochure published by the State De- 
partment, entitled Zhe American Ambassador? 
It reads, in part: 


The economic field is Just one of many which the am- 
bassador must direct. Yet an example of the diversity 
of his responsibilities in this single field may be Seen 
when it is realized that in the United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, our ambassador is responsible for coordinating 
the economic activities of: 

The Embassy economic staff, including general economic 
reporting officers, commercial and labor attachés, and 
specialists in petroleum and civil air matters 

The economic, commercial, and labor officers at eight 
Consulates General and Consulates in the United 
Kingdom 

The aid programs of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 

The agricultural attachés 

Representatives of other Government agencies, such as 
the Treasury Department, the Bureau of Customs, and 
the Maritime Administration, who may from time to 
time be assigned to the Embassy 

Army, Navy, and Air Force attachés and members of the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG) engaged 
in reporting overseas economic developments of partic- 
ular interest to their respective services 

U.S. delegations to international conferences held in Great 
Britain to discuss economic subjects. 


Although there are no longer any aid programs 
in the United Kingdor—or, for that matter, in 
most of Western Europe—this is still a fair sam- 
ple of the wealth of activities encompassed in the 
word “economic.” 

I had the honor to serve for 4 years as Ambas- 
sador to France. From personal experience I can 
assure you that the supervision of the economic 
functions alone of an embassy is a formidable 
task. To quote again from the State Department 
brochure: 

While the ambassador relies on his counselors and at- 
tachés and upon specialists for the details of many pro- 
grams, he himself has to have a thorough grasp of 
fundamentals in each pertinent field of human enterprise 
in order to understand the problems for which he has 
ultimate responsibility. 


* Department of State publication 6420, released Janu- 
ary 1957; for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
(10 cents). 
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Much remains to be done in preparing our rep- 
resentatives overseas to deal successfully with the 
economic problems which will inevitably confront 
them. A good start has been made through the 
assignment of outstanding officers to take special- 
ized study at some of our leading universities, as 
well as through the training programs of the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of spending 
part of one afternoon with the members of the 
Senior Officers Training Course at the Foreign 
Service Institute. I found them, on the whole, to 
be well informed on economic aspects of our for- 
eign policy. They have a healthy curiosity and 
are probing deep into the roots of our foreign 
economic policies. Some of these mature “stu- 
dents” will be going out as deputy chiefs of mis- 
sion when their course is completed. This sort of 
advanced training bodes well for the future con- 
duct of our international relations. But much 
more is needed—at all levels of the Service. 


Need for Public Understanding 

Undoubtedly there is room for considerable im- 
provement in our Foreign Service and in our In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration. They 
are, after all, human institutions. We do not 
claim infallibility, either for our people or our 
programs. And we are constantly seeking ways 
to improve the level of our competence and of our 


performance. 
However, we will not be assisted in our efforts 


by carping, uninformed, and often irresponsible 
criticism. Improvements can and will be made 
by officers of the Department of State. But they 
must have the active and sympathetic support of 
citizens of good will and dispassionate interest. 

I am often appalled by recurring evidence of 
the lack of understanding and appreciation evi- 
denced by many of our fellow citizens toward our 
representatives abroad. Perhaps we are partly 
at fault. Perhaps we have neglected—as the pub- 
lic relations experts put it—to create a more “posi- 
tive image” of the Foreign Service and its related 
agencies. We maintain no lobby. Nor do we 
underwrite high-powered public relations opera- 
tions. Indeed, even if the resources were avail- 
able, we would consider such activities inappropri- 
ate and undesirable. We do, however, desire that 
the American people receive a full and fair pic- 
ture of the men and women who conduct our 
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foreign relations. Perhaps this is an area where 
DACOR, as it grows in experience and member- 
ship, can make its influence widely felt as a 
private organization. 

Those who have never served in our missions 
overseas cannot fully comprehend the immense 
satisfactions that accrue to a member of the For- 
eign Service during his lifetime. There is pre- 
cious little glamour, as all of you well know. 
There are long hours of routine. There are other 
hours of tedium and sheer frustration. There are 
difficult times. Occasionally there are dangerous 
times—as the plaque in the lobby of this building, 
honoring members of the Foreign Service who 
have died in the line of duty, so eloquently at- 
tests. And yet, from time to time, there come 
those quiet, unspectacular, but deeply satisfying 
moments of fulfillment which each one of you 
must have experienced when you know that in 
some way, large or small, you have contributed as 
an individual to the security and well-being of 
your fellow Americans and of freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

For some of you, such a moment of fulfillment 
may have made the next day’s headlines. For 
others, it may have been noted by a superior or 
by a colleague. Or, possibly, it may not have 
been noted at all. Perhaps your only reward was 
a highly personal inner sense of satisfaction. 

All of us know that the resolutions of the prob- 
lems which occur in relations between nations are 
seldom the result of a spectacular deed or accom- 
plishment. Rather, they are the consequence of 
persistent, diligent, day-by-day application on the 
part of hundreds of men and women who repre- 
sent the Government of the United States in the 
Department and abroad. 

At this point I should like to say a very special 
word about the dedicated men and women who 
conduct our ICA program of technical coopera- 
tion here and overseas. As the State Department 
official most directly concerned with their oper- 
ations, I can testify that they are doing a magnifi- 
cent job. I have seen them operating in many 
countries, often under conditions of extreme 
hardship. They deserve the fullest possible sup- 
port and cooperation of the Foreign Service, with 
which they work so closely inso many lands. For, 
while the members of the Foreign Service wage 
peace in our embassies and consulates, these ICA 
mission directors and technicians are waging 
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peace in the backlands and in the rice paddies. 
Theirs is truly a people-to-people mission. 

The contributions being made by our repre- 
sentatives overseas to international growth and 
progress are in many ways extensions of efforts 
we have successfully made at home to meet polit- 
icoeconomic problems. These problems are, after 
all, basically human problems which must 
be solved in human terms. We have made vast 
strides toward conquering them in our own coun- 
try. At the same time, we have advanced human 
values. 


National Brotherhood Week 


One highly significant American effort is being 
observed throughout our country tonight. I re- 
fer to National Brotherhood Week, which was 
originated 25 years ago by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews as a way of building 
better relations among persons of all nationalities, 
races, and religions. 

Brotherhood Week is an occasion in which we 
can all take pride. For it points up the admirable 
process by which peoples of widely diverse back- 
grounds have become Americans. 

The example of this truly remarkable process is 
the beacon light for the newly emerging peoples 
of the underdeveloped countries. These countries 
stand on the threshold of progress. Many of 
them, like our own country in the past, are melting 
pots where peoples of many races, religions, and 
nationalities must learn to live with each other. 

Like us, they cherish their independence— 
which many of them have only recently acquired. 
Like us, they are determined to protect it. They 
eagerly seek assistance in achieving economic prog- 
ress. But they also expect recognition from us 
of their dignity and equality as individuals and 
as our fellow members in the family of nations. 
Their aspirations for a better life under freedom 
confront us with a high moral responsibility from 
which we cannot withdraw. 


President of Republic of El Salvador 
To Visit the United States 


Press release 134 dated February 20, for release February 21 


Arrangements are being completed for the state 
visit to this country of José Marfa Lemus, Presi- 
dent of El Salvador. President Lemus, who has 
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been invited to come to the United States by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Lemus and a number of high officials and other 
distinguished citizens of El Salvador. 

The visiting party will arrive at the Military 
Air Transport Service Terminal, Washington 
National Airport, on March 10. The party will 
remain in Washington until Friday, March 13, 
when it will depart by plane for New York City. 

The subsequent itinerary is as follows: New 
York City, March 13-16; Springfield, Ill., March 
16-17; Houston, Tex., March 17-19; and New 
Orleans, La., March 19-21. From New Orleans 
the Presidential party will return directly to San 
Salvador. 


President Eisenhower Makes 
Informal Visit to Mexico 


Following is a joint statement by President 
Eisenhower and President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
released at Acapulco, Mexico, on February 20 at 
the close of an informal 2-day meeting of the two 
Presidents, together with the text of remarks 
made by President Eisenhower on his arrival at 
Acapulco on February 19. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


The President of Mexico, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
and the President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, in a meeting on February 19 and 
20, 1959, at Acapulco, Mexico, discussed infor- 
mally and without an agenda, the general aspects 
of relations between the two countries. 

The Presidents reconfirmed that relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States are excellent 
and are characterized by a spirit of good neigh- 
borliness, mutual understanding and _ respect. 
They agreed that these relations can and should 
attain even higher levels not only because both 
countries have an interest in expanding the areas 
in which they may jointly cooperate but also be- 
cause in common endeavor they can make a con- 
tribution to the cause of a just and lasting peace 
through continued efforts to improve the welfare 
of mankind and through adherence to those prin- 
ciples of liberty under law which are fundamental 
to enduring good will among nations. 

Recognizing that the great strides made in mod- 
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ern science have opened almost limitless oppor- - 


tunities for the future of mankind, the two Presi- 
dents are convinced that relations between 
countries must comprise not only harmonious liv- 
ing under the rule of international law and the 
promotion of mutual trade and intercourse but 
also encompass broad programs of mutual co- 
operation so that the benefits of civilization may 
be brought within the reach of all the peoples of 
the world. 

In their conversations the two Presidents dis- 
cussed impact on their two countries of the devel- 
opment of travel across their common frontier. 
In this Mexican port of surpassing beauty where 
thousands of Americans happily visit every year, 
the Presidents considered it particularly appro- 
priate to express their pleasure with the growing 
number of their countrymen representing every 
walk of Mexican and American life who have 
made a two-way street of a common border. 

The two Chiefs of State agreed completely that 
economic development is an objective of coopera- 
tion between nations. They noted with keen satis- 
faction the efforts made in this direction by the 
Organization of American States and concurred 
in the desirability of continuing and increasing 
those efforts to the greatest possible extent. 

During discussions on the general nature of re- 
lationships between Mexico and the United States 
the two Presidents considered several specific mat- 
ters of particular interest. 

Since cotton is Mexico’s major export commod- 
ity and one of great importance to the United 
States, the two Presidents agreed that their Gov- 
ernments should cooperate and consult together 
in their efforts better to protect the interests of 
both countries in this vital commodity. 

Convinced that it would benefit both countries 
further to harness the waters of the river which 
is their common boundary the two Presidents were 
in agreement as to the desirability of constructing 
the Diablo Dam on the Rio Grande at a site which 
has been agreed upon by the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission and they hope to con- 
clude an agreement for the construction of the 
Dam as rapidly as possible. 

The two Presidents reviewed the lead and zinc 
question and agreed that both countries should 
continue to study ways to reach a multilateral so- 
lution to this international problem without prej- 
udice to further efforts by the two countries to- 
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ward a solution consonant with the spirit of 
collaboration which exists in all their relation- 
ships. This same spirit of cooperation is shown 
in efforts to devise means for the strengthening of 
the international coffee market through the In- 
ternational Coffee Study Group, in which both 
Governments are participating. 

They also agreed to instruct agricultural au- 
thorities of their two Governments to plan a co- 
ordinated attack on the screw worm problem 
which is causing grave damage to livestock in both 
countries. For this purpose it was agreed to 
explore the feasibility of a joint program of eradi- 
cation utilizing radioactive isotopes. This agree- 
ment is illustrative of the benefits to be derived 
from peaceful uses of nuclear energy in both do- 
mestic and international affairs. 

The Acapulco meeting was a meeting between 
friends. The two Presidents understood and ap- 
preciated each other from the beginning. They 
are determined to continue to collaborate on mat- 
ters of mutual concern through their Governments 
and through international organizations. The 
meeting, moreover, confirmed anew that a personal 
relationship between the Presidents of Mexico and 
the United States is an essential element in fos- 
tering confidence and good will among the peoples 
of the two neighboring countries. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Acapulco, Mexico) press release dated February 19 


Mr. President, and citizens of this great 
Republic: 

Ever since the inauguration of your President, 
I have wanted to come to this country, that I may 
pay to him my respects as he takes over the great 
office of President and assumes the responsibilities 
and the authorities that devolve upon that office. 

I do this because of the common knowledge in 
our own country—my country—that friendship 
with the Mexican people and with the Mexican 
Government is, for us, a necessity. 

We have with you a very long, common border. 
We do not want—ever—to see that border de- 


fended by guns and by the machines of war. We 
want it to be guarded by the friendship that lives 
within the hearts of your people and of ours. And 
that friendship must be borne and must be nur- 
tured by a common respect for the human values 
that are the foundations for the forms of gov- 
ernment we have. 

Each of us, through different circumstances, has 
found independence and has developed liberty for 
each of its citizens. So that we can say with truth 
that the dignity of man, the rights of every indi- 
vidual, are the motives that bind us together and 
make certain that this friendship of which I 
speak shall never be destroyed. 

I have been moved by your President’s words 
in saying that on both sides he knows we are try- 
ing to solve our common problems in this spirit of 
understanding and of friendship. I can assure 
you, Mr. resident, and I assure all your people, 
of our determination always to meet you half- 
way—we would hope more than halfway—that 
we may achieve this kind of result. 

And now, sir, may I assure you that not only 
I but all the people of the United States would 
want me to say to you today: We hope, we trust, 
we pray, that the friendship between our two peo- 
ples will ever grow, so that we may be stronger 
in freedom, in justice, in prosperity—in the hap- 
piness of every single individual in each country 
down to the remotest village of our two countries. 

Sir, this is a very great honor that you have 
permitted me to enjoy this morning, of coming 
to visit you on your homeland. And for it, I 
assure you, I am grateful. 


Lewis L. Strauss To Represent U.S. 
in Pan American Railway Association 


The White House announced on February 18 
that the President had on that day appointed 
Lewis L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce, to be a 
member of the U.S. National Commission in the 
Pan American Railway Congress Association, 
vice Sinclair Weeks, resigned. 
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U.S. Proposes Foreign Ministers Meeting To Consider Problem of Germany 


Following is an exchange of notes between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on the Ger- 
man problem, together with the text of a proposed 
treaty of peace with Germany which was attached 
to the Soviet note. 


U.S. NOTE OF FEBRUARY 16! 
Press release 115 dated February 16 


The Government of the United States refers 
to the note of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics dated January 10, 1959. 

The United States Government has repeatedly 
expressed its conviction that the continued divi- 
sion of Germany constitutes a danger to European 
security and to world peace. This danger is 
heightened by the persistent and flagrant denial 
to the East Germans of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The United States Govern- 
ment has sought to deal with this problem as ur- 
gently as possible through negotiations among 
the Four Powers responsible for Germany. In 
pursuing this objective, it has been willing to nego- 
tiate seriously on all aspects of the problem. This 
attitude long held was most recently put forward 
by the United States in its notes of September 30 ? 
and December 31, 1958.° 

The Soviet Government has announced its in- 
tention unilaterally to abdicate certain of its inter- 
nationally agreed responsibilities and obligations 
in regard to Berlin. That would encourage, and 
could result in, an attempt to assert control over 
the rights of the Western Powers to be in Berlin 
and to have unhampered access thereto. The 
danger to world peace inherent in this Soviet 
initiative is evident. 

The position of the Western Powers in this mat- 
ter has been made clear in their note of December 

* Delivered on Feb. 16 to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs by the American Embassy at Moscow. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1958, p. 615. 
*For text, see ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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31. They have no choice but to declare again that 
they reserve the right to uphold by all appropri- 
ate means their communications with their sectors 
of Berlin. 

Apart from the question of Berlin, the Soviet 
note of January 10 contains a number of state- 
ments and proposals with which the United 
States Government does not agree. The United 
States Government does not, however, propose to 
discuss these things in the present communication. 
This is partly because its views on the points at 
issue have been made plain in the note of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, and on previous occasions; and partly 
because in its view neither polemics nor insistence 
on the prior acceptance of any limitations on the 
means of reaching mutually satisfactory solutions 
can be helpful. 

The United States Government is prepared to 
participate in a conference of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, and is ready to consider any sug- 
gestions as to a date and place, which would be 
fixed by mutual agreement. The place and date 
should be settled through diplomatic channels. 

The conference should deal with the problem of 
Germany in all its aspects and implications as 
raised in the recent exchange of notes between the 
Governments of the United States of America, 
France, the United Kingdom and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany on the one hand and the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the other hand. 

It is suggested that German advisers should be 
invited to the conference and should be consulted. 


SOVIET NOTE OF JANUARY 10 
Unofficial translation 
No. 1/O0SA 


The Soviet Government considers it necessary to draw 
the attention of the Government of the United States 
of America to that entirely abnormal situation which has 
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arisen as a consequence of the delayed solution of one 
of the most important international postwar problems— 
the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. 

While with other states which participated in the 
Second World War on the side of Germany peace treaties 
have already long been concluded and their development 
has been established on an independent national basis, the 
German people still do not have a peace treaty, which 
deprives them of the possibility of realizing their state 
sovereignty in full measure and of becoming an equal 
member in the family of nations. Furthermore, foreign 
troops still continue to remain on the territory of Ger- 
many and in some of their units, for example in West 
Berlin, even an occupation regime is retained. 

The delay of a peace settlement with Germany from 
year to year leaves unsettled many questions which affect 
the interests not only of Germany but also of countries 
which took part in the war against Germany. The lack 
of a peace treaty with Germany seriously worsens the 
situation in Burope, gives rise to suspicion and distrust in 
relations between states, (and) hinders the normaliza- 
tion of these relations. 

It is impossible to ignore that, taking advantage of 
the absence of a peace treaty, in West Germany German 
militarism is again rising to its feet and collecting its 
forces. This cannot but disturb the Soviet people as well 
as other European peoples to whom militaristic Germany 
more than once has brought terrible calamities and suf- 
ferings. A peace treaty corresponding to the interests of 
the peaceful development of Germany would create the 
conditions necessary for terminating forever the repeti- 
tion of the tragic events of the past when German mili- 
tarists drew humanity into ruinous wars with colossal 
human and material losses. 

Being true to the obligations it assumed in connection 
with Germany and considering the legitimate interests 
of the German people and of other European peoples, the 
Soviet Government during postwar years has repeatedly 
advanced proposals to the Governments of the United 
States of America, Great Britain and France to work out 
and conclude a peace treaty with Germany. Unfor- 
tunately, the proposals of the U.S.S.R. relating to a peace- 
ful settlement with Germany have not encountered a 
favorable attitude on the part of the Western powers, 
which have not only not advanced any of their own 
proposals whatever but also have not seriously desired 
to discuss this problem which has long been a pressing 
one. In addition, for many years there has been ad- 
vanced by them one and the same thesis, that so-called 
free all-German elections should have alleged priority and 
that not the Germans ought te concern themselves with 
the question of the reunification of Germany but the four 
former occupation powers. This thesis has also appeared 
as the chief content of the notes of the Western powers 
of September 30, 1958 to which an exhaustive answer was 
given in the notes of the Soviet Government on the Berlin 
question of November 27, 1958.‘ 

If one does not beguile himself with illusions and looks 
truth in the eye, it is necessary to recognize that the 
reestablishment of the unity of Germany ought to go 


*For text, see ibid., p. 81. 
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forward through a number of stages in the course of 
rapprochement between the German “Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. Today the begin- 
ning of that process can only be desired, the success of 
which however depends on the efforts of both German 
states. To reject the preparation of a peace treaty with 
Germany means to bring matters to a stage whereby the 
German people would have neither a peace treaty nor a 
unified national state. This would mean the preservation 
of the existing unacceptable situation creating the pos- 
sibility that the Federal Republic of Germany will en- 
deavor to impose on the German Democratic Republic 
an internal system on its model. But in this case the 
German Democratic Republic in its turn would rightly 
raise the question of changes in the system and regime 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. It is understand- 
able that this would not only not facilitate the attainment 
of the national unity of Germany but, on the contrary, 
would also increase the already profound gulf between 
both German states. 

On the other hand, under present conditions the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty is precisely that measure which 
most rapidly of all can bring the German people to a 
solution of their principal all-national task, the reunifi- 
cation of the country. The definition in a peace treaty 
of the military status of Germany and also of the external 
conditions, the observance of which would safeguard its 
internal development from any and all foreign interfer- 
ence, would open up clear perspectives before the German 
people for the future Germany, (and) would make much 
easier for Germans living in the two states with different 
social-economic structures the search for ways to broaden 
contacts and to establish trust between them. A peace 
treaty would create a good basis for the rapprochement 
of both German states, (and) for the surmounting of 
those profound differences which now still stand in their 
way toward unification into one entity. 

For the sake of fairness, it should be noted that the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany bears a 
significant share of the responsibility for the situation 
which has been created in Germany, including also for 
the fact that Germany remains without a peace treaty 
up to the present time, inasmuch as it has adopted the 
course of remilitarization and has closely tied its policy 
to the plans of the NATO military bloc, which (plans) 
fundamentally contradict the national interests of Ger- 
many. If new evidence is needed of the fact that the 
Government of the Federal Republic of Germany is con- 
ducting just such a course, then the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany of January 
5, 1959, which is an answer to the note of the Soviet 
Government of November 27, 1958, on the Berlin ques- 
tion, is this evidence. This note shows that, instead of 
assisting in the solution of the Berlin question in the 
interests of peace in Europe and in the interests of the 
German nation itself, the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany is striving in every way to inflame 
passions and to make the situation around the Berlin 
question red hot with the aim of achieving the preserva- 
tion of the occupation regime in West Berlin. 

One cannot justify such a situation wherein states 
which participated in the war with Hitler Germany are 
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forced to wait and remain passive observers in such a 
serious matter which brooks no delay as the preparation 
and conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany. These 
states, which were able to arrange a close collaboration 
with each other during the war, have an opportunity 
even now to find a common language, regardless of exist- 
ing differences, to bring to a conclusion the matter of a 
peaceful settlement with Germany, (and) finally to se- 
cure to the European peoples, including also the German 
people, a quiet and peaceful life. The necessity for a 
solution of this task is all the more urgent because in 
both German states—the German Democratic Republic 
and the Federal Republic of Germany—a movement is 
spreading for the most rapid preparation and conclusion 
of a peace treaty. 

Proceeding from the observations set forth above and 
wishing to place the matter of a peaceful settlement with 
Germany on a practical basis, the Soviet Government has 
prepared the draft of a peace treaty and refers it here- 
with for the consideration of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Aspirations for the division of the world into con- 
querors and conquered are foreign to the Soviet state 
just as feelings of revenge in regard to its former mili- 
tary opponents are also foreign to it. The idea of the 
peaceful democratic development of Germany is set as 
the basis of the Soviet draft of the peace treaty. The 
restoration of the full sovereignty of the German people 
over Germany, its territory, and its airspace is provided 
for by the draft. No limitations in the development of 
its peaceful economy, trade, (and) navigation, (and) 
in its access to world markets are imposed on Germany. 
The right is recognized for Germany to have its national 
armed forces necessary for the defense of the country. 
All these provisions of the draft open broad opportuni- 
ties before the German people for peaceful creative labor 
and guarantee to them an equal position among the 
other peoples of the world. 

Of course, the draft of the treaty provides for certain 
military limitations which in the conviction of the Soviet 
Government correspond both to the national interests of 
the German people, who have twice gone through the 
abyss of world wars, as well as to the general interests 
of peace. In the military obligations imposed on Ger- 
many there is above all the prohibition of the production 
of nuclear and missile weapons and the supplying of 
the German armed forces with them, which would help 
in the strengthening of security in Europe and would 
aid in eliminating one of the main barriers dividing both 
German states at the present time. 

The provision of the peace treaty which excludes the 
possibility of the enlistment of Germany in any kind of 
military groupings directed against .any state which was 
in a state of war against Hitler Germany and among 
the participants of which are not all the four main 
Allied powers in the Atlantic coalition—the U.S.S.R., 
the United States of America, England, and France— 
also has an important significance for assuring peace 
in Europe. The inclusion of this provision in the treaty 
would to a significant degree deliver humanity from 
the threat of a new war inasmuch as nobody will deny 
that this threat is much stronger just because of the 
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presence of a military alliance of one or several great 
powers with Germany directed against the other great 
power. 

Taking account of what has been said, the Soviet 
Government proposes in a 2-month period to convoke 
in Warsaw or Prague a peace conference for considera- 
tion of the draft of the peace treaty with Germany 
which is being presented, (and) for the working out and 
signing of an agreed text of the treaty. In the con- 
ference there would take part, on the one hand, the 
Governments of the states which participated with their 
armed forces in the war against Germany and, on the 
other hand, the Governments of the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
would sign the peace treaty in the name of Germany. 
If a German confederation has been created by the time 
of the signing of the peace treaty, then in that case the 
peace treaty could be signed by representatives of the 
German confederation and also of both German states. 

It goes without saying that the Soviet Government 
recognizes the right of the Governments of the German 
Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many to come to an understanding about any suitable 
representation for Germany in the preparation and sig- 
nature of the peace treaty. 

In presenting the draft of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many, the Soviet Government proceeds from the fact that 
the positions of the interested parties in the German ques- 
tion have already been fully defined and that it is now 
essential, dispensing with unnecessary polemics, to pro- 
ceed to the working out of decisions of a practical nature 
dictated by the situation which has arisen in Germany 
and by the interests of strengthening peace in Europe. 

The Soviet Government is convinced that only he who 
does not wish the German people well, who wants to see 
Germany torn apart also in the future, who does not 
want to convert Europe into a continent where firm peace 
and security would reign and who wants it (Europe) to 
be left as before as a breeding ground for dangerous 
tension, (and) for a “cold war” fraught with a serious 
threat to the cause of peace can fail to show a positive 
attitude toward the proposal concerning the conclusion 
of a peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government considers that, besides the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty, practical measures can also 
be taken even now in regard to Berlin, as the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has already suggested, in particular in its note 
to the Government of the United States of November 27, 
1958. As far as the U.S. Government in its note of De- 
cember 31, 1958, set forth its consideration in connection 
with the indicated suggestions, the Soviet Government in 
answer to this note must declare the following. 

The period has long since passed when the Allied gov- 
ernments demanded from Germany fulfillment of the 
terms of unconditional surrender, when the supreme 
power in Germany was carried out by the Supreme Com- 
manders of the occupation troops of the four powers, 
(and) when there functioned the Control Council and the 
“Interallied Kommandatura” directed by it for the joint 
administration of “Greater Berlin”. However, one might 
think that the U.S. note was written in conformity with 
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the situation during the first years of the occupation with- 
out taking into consideration at all those major changes 
which have taken place in Germany in the postwar years. 
The whole note is imbued with the spirit of that time 
(and) with the aim of justifying and affirming its “right 
of occupation” although the U.S. Government also rec- 
ognizes as abnormal the fact that 13 years after the end 
of the war, there still exists in Berlin a system of occu- 
pation established in 1945. 

The argument that the presence of American troops in 
Berlin is somehow justified by the fact that they entered 
there as a result of the Second World War cannot call 
forth belief on anyone’s part. If one casts aside the ob- 
solete accretions of the occupation period and soberly 
evaluates the existing situation, then it will become clear 
that the aim of the United States of America, England 
and France to retain their positions in West Berlin, does 
not have anything in common with the consequences of 
the last war and with those postwar agreements by which 
the development of Germany as a peace-loving and dem- 
ocratic state was determined. It is based on the new 
situation which has arisen as a result of the gross viola- 
tion by the Western powers of the said agreements, of 
the withdrawal from good Allied relations and of their 
turn of their policy into the direction of sharpening re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R. and creating military groupings. 

Only he who wishes to utilize West Berlin as an instru- 
ment of hostile activity against the Soviet Union, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and the states friendly to them 
for a still greater deepening of the existing contradic- 
tions and for an intensification of international tension, 
can speak out for the preservation of the present situa- 
tion in Berlin. 

To preserve the existing situation in Berlin means to 
preserve the danger of development of the “cold war” 
into a third world war with grave consequences for the 
peoples. Under such conditions, nobody can expect that 
the Soviet Union will support the occupation regime in 
West Berlin with its own hands. 

The occupation which was understandable and neces- 
sary immediately after the rout of Hitlerite Germany, 
insofar as it led to the transformation of German politi- 
eal life on a peace-loving and democratic basis, now 
has its significance above all as a cover for the trans- 
formation of West Berlin into a strong-point of NATO, 
situated in the center of the German Democratic Republic. 

In the note of the U.S. Government, there are recalled 
the Allied agreements of 1944 and 1945 concerning Ber- 
lin along with which these agreements were interpreted 
in such a way as to make out that they do not depend 
on the Potsdam agreement and up to now give a right 
to the Western powers to maintain their troops in West 
Berlin. Such an interpretation can in no way be agreed 
with since it is in contradiction with well-known facts 
and with those obligations which were taken by the 
powers in regard to Germany. 

The four-party status of Berlin arose and existed not 
isolated from all the other agreements of the Allies on 
Germany but was fully subordinated to the fulfilling of 
the basic tasks of the occupation of Germany in the 
early postwar period, which were specified in the Pots- 
dam agreement. Setting forth on the path of the re- 
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armament of West Germany and of drawing it into its 
military grouping, the United States of America, Great 
Britain, and France have crudely violated the Potsdam 
agreement and have thereby eliminated the legal ground 
for maintaining the present status of Berlin as well as 
in general for the occupation of Germany. 

The Soviet Union always observed and is now observ- 
ing its obligations under international agreements, in- 
cluding those on Germany. Moreover, nobody can re 
proach the Soviet Union for not having raised its warn- 
ing voice when the Western powers tore up one Allied 
agreement after the other, pushing Western Germany on 
the path of militarism and revengefulness. If the three 
Western powers respected the Potsdam agreement as does 
the Soviet Union and fulfilled the obligations taken on 
themselves according to this agreement, then one could 
with certainty say that now there would not only be 
no Berlin question, but no German problem in general 
since they would have been decided for the good of the 
German people (and) in the interests of peace in Europe. 

The four-part agreements on Berlin as well as on Ger- 
many as a whole bear a temporary character only for the 
period of the occupation of Germany. But the occupation 
has ended. The Soviet Union, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, France, and other states have made 
announcements concerning the ending of the state of war 
with Germany. In view of this, the groundlessness of the 
arguments concerning some sort of rights for the continu- 
ation of the occupation contained in the note of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America is thoroughly 
obvious. 

In the light of the facts set forth it is not difficult to 
understand that, on the part of the Soviet Union, the 
question is not that of a one-sided denunciation of the 
Berlin agreement, as the Governments of the three West- 
ern powers are attempting to represent it, but only of the 
logical conclusion from the situation which has arisen, 
that is, a situation which is characterized by the ending 
of the occupation of Germany and by the flagrant viola- 
tion by the Western powers of the obligations which they 
undertook at the end of the war. 

The Government of the United States of America states 
in its note that the Western powers received rights to 
Berlin also because they “allowed” the Soviet Union to 
occupy various areas of Germany taken by American and 
English troops in the course of the war. That affirma- 
tion is nothing else than a flagrant distortion of the facts. 
Certainly, everyone knows well that the understanding 
on the areas of occupation of Germany was already 
reached during the course of the war, when it was not 
possible to foresee whose troops would be the first to 
reach these areas. Along with this, it is essential to 
recall that at the moment of the ending of the war in 
Germany, Soviet troops found themselves not only in 
Germany, but also on the territory of many countries, 
specifically in Austria. However, the Soviet Union never 
raised the question of any kind of compensation for the 
withdrawal of its troops from these territories, just as 
it did not demand any concessions for the entry of the 
troops of its allies into areas held by Soviet troops, for 
example, in Vienna, because to state such claims means 
to conduct unworthy haggling in regard to foreign ter- 
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ritories. One must only be astonished that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America allows such an 
approach in regard to such a country as Germany. The 
Government of the United States of America states that 
it might be ready to discuss the Berlin question in the 
broader framework of negotiations for the settlement of 
the German problem, including the unification of Ger- 
many as well as of the problem of European security. 

The Soviet Government has already more than once in- 
dicated that there can be no kind of meeting of represent- 
atives of the four powers for consideration of the ques- 
tion of the unification of Germany, for this question does 
not lie within the competence of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States of America, England, and France. Negotiations 
of the four powers regarding the unity of Germany were 
entirely legal in the occupation period, when these powers 
carried out the functions of administration and control 
in Germany. At the present time, when the occupation 
is a passed stage, and (when) two independent German 
states have arisen on the territory of Germany, the ques- 
tion of the reunification of Germany has become an in- 
ternal German problem, which can be decided only by 
means of a rapprochement and agreement between these 
states. 

As far as the problem of European security is con- 
cerned the Soviet Government attaches tremendous im- 
portance to its solution. It has on more than one occasion 
come forward with proposals aimed at the creation of a 
system of measures for the guaranty of security in Europe. 
It is sufficient to recall such proposals as that for the con- 
clusion of a nonaggression agreement between states in 
the North Atlantic bloc and in the organization of the 
Warsaw Treaty, as that for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from the territory of Europe, and also as that for 
the support by the Soviet Union of the proposal of Poland 
to create a zone in Central Europe free from atomic 
weapons. The Soviet Government is convinced that the 
problem of European security requires special discussion 
and cannot be mixed in with other questions, including 
with that of Berlin. It is pertinent to say that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America in its note has 
not mentioned ways for assuring European security ac- 
ceptable to the interested states. Under such circum- 
stances it is impossible to avoid the impression that, by 
making the solution of such questions dependent on one 
another, as, for example, that of Berlin and that of Euro- 
pean security, the Government of the United States is 
clearly trying to complicate the adoption of agreed de- 
cisions on both matters. 

The Soviet Government is striving to settle the Berlin 
question by means of negotiations between the interested 
states. It is convinced that its proposal about the 
declaration of West Berlin as a demilitarized free city 
creates a healthy basis for an agreement, for it is 
responsive to the general interests of the strengthening 
of peace in Europe. At the same time, the implementa- 
tion of the Soviet proposal does not affect the prestige 
and does not do damage to the security interests of any 
state, just as it does not give one-sided profits and ad- 
vantages to anyone. 

The Soviet Government, of course, is far from con- 
sidering its proposal about a free city for West Berlin 
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as excluding any additions and amendments. It would 
willingly consider appropriate proposals on this question 
on the part of the other powers, having in mind that 
such proposals will be directed toward the liquidation of 
the occupation regime in West Berlin and the strengthen- 
ing of peace in Europe. 

The refusal of the Western powers to conduct nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in the interests of the 
normalization of the position in Berlin will not, of course, 
stop the Soviet Union halfway from its goal, which has 
been advanced by life itself and insures the stability of 
the situation and calm in the center of Europe. No one 
can prevent the Soviet Union from divesting itself of 
the functions being carried out in relation to Berlin and 
its communications with West Germany, and from settling 
the questions arising in connection with this by means 
of agreements with the German Democratic Republic. 

Summing up what has been said the Soviet Govern- 
ment, besides the proposal about the calling of a peace 
conference, proposes also to discuss with interested states 
the question of Berlin. If, however, the Western powers 
consider it expedient before the calling of a peace con- 
ference preliminarily to exchange opinions with the 
Soviet Union about the content of a peace treaty, then 
the Soviet Government will be agreeable to that. In 
this case it will be essential to insure the appropriate 
participation of the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany as the states directly 
interested in the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the 
Government of the United States of America will study 
with the necessary attention the proposals brought for- 
ward and also the attached draft of a peace treaty with 
Germany and on its part will make efforts in order that 
the peace conference will be able to cope successfully with 
its responsible task. . 

Together with this it would like to believe that the 
Government of the United States of America, recognizing 
the abnormality of the preservation of the occupation 
regime in West Berlin, will draw the necessary con- 
clusions from the situation which has arisen and will 
help in the settling of the Berlin question as the interests 
of the consolidation of peace in Europe and the whole 
world demand. 


Soviet Draft Peace Treaty With Germany 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States of America, the French Republic, Australia, 
the People’s Republic of Albania, Belgium, the Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Socialist Republic, the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria, Brazil, the Hungarian People’s Republic, 
Greece, Denmark, India, Italy, Canada, the Chinese 
People’s Republic, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Polish People’s Republic, 
the Rumanian People’s Republic, the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Finland, the Czechoslovak Republic, 
the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
Union of South Africa, as states which participated with 
their armed forces in the war against Germany, desig- 
nated hereafter as “the Allied and Associated Powers,” 
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on the one part, and Germany, represented at the present 
time by the German Democratic Republic and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany (or, in the event that a 
German Confederation is formed prior to the signing of 
the peace treaty, the German Confederation, and also 
the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Re 
public of Germany), on the other part, 

Noting that the further maintenance of the deeply 
abnormal situation under which foreign troops continue 
to remain on German territory in the 14th year after 
the cessation of military action cannot be justified, and 
the German nation continues to be deprived of the pos- 
sibility of exercising completely its state sovereignty, of 
maintaining equal relations with other states and is out- 
side the United Nations; 

Being governed by the desire to carry out under exist- 
ing conditions the basic provisions contained in the 
documents of the anti-Hitler coalition and in particular 
the Potsdam agreement ; 

Considering that the absence of a peace settlement does 
not permit the assurance of a just regard for the legiti- 
mate national interests of the German people and to a 
considerable extent contributes to a strengthening of 
tension and instability in Europe; 

Being united in their intention to finally draw a line 
under the war which was unleashed by Hitler’s Germany 
and which brought incalculable calamities and suffering 
to many peoples, including the German people ; 

Recognizing that during the years which have passed 
since the cessation of hostilities, the German people has 
demonstrated in many ways that it condemns the crimes 
which were committed against the people of Europe 
as a result of the aggression unleashed by German 
militarism ; 

Firmly resolved not to permit Germany to threaten its 
neighbors or other states and unleash a new war at any 
time again; 

Wishing to secure for Germany the possibility of peace- 
ful and democratic development and its fruitful coopera- 
tion with other states as an equal member of the family 
of nations; 

Convinced that the conclusion of the peace treaty will 
have exceptionally important significance for guarantee- 
ing security in Europe and strengthening peace through- 
out the world; 

Considering that the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany is a necessary and important step in the direc- 
tion of the restoration of the national unity of Germany ; 

Have decided to conclude the present peace treaty and 
with this objective have designated the undersigned as 
their plenipotentiary representatives, who, after the pres- 
entation of their full powers, which have been found 
to be in complete order and proper form, have agreed to 
the following provisions: 


PART 1: POLITICAL AND TERRITORIAL 
PROVISIONS 


I. PEACE AND PEACEFUL RELATIONS 


Article 1 


The Allied and Associated Powers, on the one part, 
and Germany, on the other, state and affirm the cessa- 
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tion of a state of war and the establishment of peaceful 
relations between themselves, according with which all 
the political and judicial consequences growing from this 
will ensue from the moment of the entry into force of the 
declaration or decree of each of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 


Article 2 

Pending the unification of Germany in one or another 
form the expression “Germany” in the present treaty will 
be understood to include the two existing German 
states—the German Democratic Republic and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany—and all the rights and obliga- 
tions of Germany, foreseen in the treaty, will relate to 
the German Democratic Republic, as well as to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


Article 3 


The Allied and Associated Powers recognize the full 
sovereignty of the German people over Germany, includ- 
ing its territorial waters and airspace. 


Article 4 


1. The Allied and Associated Powers declare that they 
will construct their relations with Germany on the basis 
of observance of the principles of respect for the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of Germany, noninter- 
vention in its internal affairs, nonaggression, equality, 
and mutual benefit, and also on the basis of the provisions 
of the present treaty. 

Germany will be governed by the same principles in its 
relations with all countries. 

2. Germany takes upon itself the obligation to solve 
its international disputes only by peaceful means in such 
a way that it will not threaten international peace and 
security. Germany also obligates itself in its interna- 
tional relations from threat of force or its application 
against the territorial inviolability or political independ- 
ence of any state and also not to extend any aid or 
support to another state or group of states, violating 
international peace and security. 


Article § 


1. Germany obligates itself not to enter any kind of 
military alliances directed against any state which is 
a participant in the present treaty, and also not to take 
part in military alliances the participants of which are 
not all four principal Allied Powers in the anti-Hitler 
coalition—the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom and France. 

2. The Allied and Associated Powers will respect the 
obligation of Germany concerning nonparticipation in 
military alliances, mentioned in point 1, and will refrain 
from any actions in relations with Germany which could 
entail a direct violation by it of this obiigation. 

3. The Allied and Associated Powers will do every- 
thing necessary so that Germany can participate on an 
equal basis in measures directed toward the strengthen- 
ing of general European security and the establishment 
of a system of security in Europe, founded on the joint 
efforts of the European states. 
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4. When the present treaty goes into force, Germany— 
the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany—will be considered relieved of the 
obligations connected with membership respectively in 
the organizations of the Warsaw Pact and the North 
Atlantic Alliance and the West European Union. 


Article 6 


Germany recognizes the full validity of the peace 
treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy, Rumania and 
Finland. 


Article 7 


After the present treaty goes into force the Allied and 
Associated Powers will support the application of Ger- 
many for acceptance as a member of the Organization 
of the United Nations. 


II. Borpers 


Article 8 


The borders of Germany will be as they existed on 
January 1, 1959. The borders of Germany are shown 
on the map attached to the present treaty (annex no. 1).° 

Pending the unification of Germany into one state, the 
territories of the German Democratic Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany are delimited by the line 
existing on January 1, 1959, as is shown on the map 
attached to the treaty (annex no. 1). 


Article 9 


In accordance with the Potsdam agreement of 1945: 

A) Germany renounces all rights, legal grounds and 
claims to the former German territories to the east of 
the line proceeding from the Baltic Sea slightly west 
of Swinemuende and from there by the Oder River to 
its entrance into the western Neisse and by the western 
Neisse to the Czechoslovakian border, including the ter- 
ritory of the former East Prussia as well as the terri- 
tory of the former city of Danzig which has passed 
under the sovereignty of the Polish People’s Republic, 
which (sovereignty) Germany recognizes. 

B) Germany renounces all rights, legal grounds and 
claims to the former city of Koenigsberg and the dis- 
trict belonging to it which have passed under the 
sovereignty of the U.S.S.R., which (sovereignty) Ger- 
many recognizes. 

Article 10 

Germany recognizes the invalidity of the Munich agree- 
ment with all the consequences flowing from it and 
declares that it will forever recognize the territory of 
the former so-called Sudeten region as the inviolable 
constituent part of the territory of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Article 11 


Germany recognizes that the territory of Alsace-Lor- 
raine is a constituent part of the French Republic. 

The Saar district forms a part of the territory of 
Germany. 


* Not printed here. 
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Article 12 


Germany confirms and recognizes the changes and de- 
limitations of its borders carried out according to the 
agreements concluded with its neighbor states in the 
period from May 1945 to January 1, 1959. 


III. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Article 13 


1. Germany recognizes the full validity of the state 
treaty concerning the restoration of an independent and 
democratic Austria of May 15, 1955 and the prohibition 
of Anschluss contained in it. 

2. In accordance with this Germany will respect the 
sovereignty and independence of Austria and renounces 
all territorial and political claims in connection with 
Austria and Austrian territory. 

3. Germany recognizes and obligates itself to respect 
the permanent neutrality of Austria in the form in 
which it was defined by the Federal constitutional law 
of Austria adopted by the Austrian Parliament on Octo- 
ber 26, 1955. 

4. For the purpose of preventing the threat of Aun- 
schluss, a political or economic union between Germany 
and Austria is forbidden. Germany fully recognizes its 
responsibility in this question and will not enter into a 
political or economie union with Austria in any form 
whatsoever. 

Germany must not conclude any agreement whatso- 
ever with Austria, undertake any actions or carry 
through any measures which directly or indirectly may 
promote its political or economic union with Austria, or 
cause injury to the territorial integrity, political or eco- 
nomic independence of Austria. 

Germany further obligates itself not to permit on its 
territory any actions which directly or indirectly may 
promote such a union and it must prevent the existence, 
rebirth and activity of any organizations having as their 
goal the political or economic union with Austria and 
propaganda promoting union with Austria. 


IV. THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


Article 14 


1. Germany obligates itself to undertake all measures 
necessary to guarantee that all persons located under 
German jurisdiction without regard to race, sex, lan- 
guage, religion, nationality, origin or political convictions 
should enjoy the rights of the individual and the funda- 
mental freedoms, including personal freedom, freedom 
of speech, of the press and publication, of religious be- 
lief, of political views, of association and public assembly. 

2. Germany also guarantees that the laws in force on 
its territories either in relation to their content or their 
enforcement should not institute discrimination or entail 
discrimination for persons of German citizenship on the 
basis of their race, sex, language, religion, nationality, 
origin, political convictions, or party membership, as well 
as that relating to their person, property, occupation, pro- 
fessional or financial interests, status, political or citi- 
zenship rights as well as any other questions. 
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8. Past membership of any person who is a German 
citizen in the National Socialist Party or in organizations 
affiliated with it or under its control cannot be the basis 
for a limitation of the rights and freedoms provided for 
in paragraph 1 if such person is not limited in rights 
by the decisions of judicial organs. 

4. Persons of German nationality resettled in Germany 
from other countries in accordance with the decisions 
of the Potsdam conference of 1945 enjoy on the territory 
of Germany all the rights mentioned above in paragraph 
1 without any discrimination whatsoever as equal Ger- 
man citizens. 

Article 15 


Any persecution or oppression of any person whatso- 
ever by German authorities or citizens is forbidden on 
the basis that in the period of the Second World War 
such person undertook actions in favor of the Allied or 
Associated Powers or expressed sympathy for their cause, 
or equally on the basis that in the period before the en- 
trance into force of the present treaty such person com- 
mitted acts designed to ease the fulfillment of the common 
decisions of the U.S.S.R., the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom and France concerning Germany or 
any other proclamations, laws, decrees or instructions is- 
sued on the basis of these decisions. 


V. PowiTicAL PARTIES OR OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Article 16 


Germany guarantees the free activity of political par- 
ties or other organizations with the exception of parties 
or organizations provided for in articles 13, 17 and 18, 
with the granting to them of the right freely to decide 
their internal affairs, to conduct meetings and assemblies 
and to use the freedom of the press and publication. 


Article 17 


Germany obligates itself not to permit under threat of 
criminal punishment the rebirth, existence and activity 
on the territory of Germany of the National Socialist 
Party or the organizations which were affiliated with it 
or came under its control, including political, military 
and paramilitary organizations, as well as the revival 
and activity of other similar parties or organizations and 
in particular revanchist parties and organizations put- 
ting forward demands for reconsideration of the borders 
of Germany or making territorial claims against other 
states. 

Article 18 


Germany obligates itself to dissolve and under the 
threat of criminal punishment not to allow on its territory 
the existence and the activities of any type of organi- 
zation, including emigrant, carrying on hostile activity 
against any of the Allied and Associated Powers. Ger- 
many will not grant political asylum to persons belong- 
ing to the membership of the above-mentioned organi- 
zations. 

VI. OTHER PROVISIONS 


Article 19 


Germany recognizes the sentence of the International 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg and the sentences of 
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other courts for crimes stipulated by the statutes of this 
tribunal carried out within as well as without the boun- 
daries of Germany. 

Article 20 


Germany obligates itself not to permit in any form 
propaganda having the aim or capable of creating or 
strengthening the threat to peace, violation of peace or 
act of aggression, including war propaganda and also any 
form of revengeful move demanding a revision of the 
borders of Germany, or asserting territorial claims against 
other countries. 

Article 21 


1. Germany will render every kind of assistance in the 
repatriation to their homeland of citizens of the Allied 
and Associated Powers who found themselves on the ter- 
ritory of Germany as a result of the war. 

2. On their part, the Allied and Associated Powers in 
those cases where this has not already been accom- 
plished will render the same assistance in the repatria- 
tion to Germany of German citizens who found them- 
selves on the territory of the Allied and Associated Powers 
as a result of the war. 

3. The Allied Powers obligate themselves insofar as 
this has not already been accomplished by them, in the 
course of 6 months after the entry into force of the 
present treaty, to return to Germany all German spe- 
cialists removed by compulsion during the war and after 
the end of the war. The conditions of this article do 
not extend to those persons who left Germany by their 
own desire. 


PART 2: PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE 
REESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITY OF GERMANY 


Article 22 


’ The Allied and Associated Powers acknowledge the 
right of the German people to the reestablishment of the 
unity of Germany and express readiness to render to both 
German states every assistance in the achievement of 
this aim on the basis of a rapprochement and of under- 
standing between the German Democratic Republic and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Both German Gov- 
ernments equally as well as the Allied and Associated 
Powers regard the present treaty as an important contri- 
bution to the matter of the unification of Germany in 
accordance with the national aspirations of the German 
people and also with the interests of the guaranteeing of 
security in Europe and in the entire world. 


Article 28 


Considering that any attempt to solve the question of 
the unification of Germany with the help of force would 
be fraught with the (danger of) outbreak of war in- 
volving countless disasters for the peoples of Europe 
and first of all for the German people themselves, the 
German Democratic Republic and the Federal Republic 
of Germany solemnly take upon themselves the obligation 
never to resort to force or to the threat of the use of 
force for the achievement of the unification of Germany 
and will decide by peaceful means any disputes which 
can arise in relationships between them. 
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Article 24 


After the reestablishment of the unity of Germany, the 
present treaty remains in force and its provisions will 
extend to the unified German state. 


Article 25 


Until the reestablishment of the unity of Germany and 
the creation of a unified German State, West Berlin will 
be in the position of a demilitarized free city on the basis 
of its own special statute. 


PART 3: MILITARY PROVISIONS 
Article 26 
Germany will have its own national armed forces 


(land, air, and naval) necessary for guaranteeing the 
defense of the country. 


Article 27 


Service in the armed forces will not be permitted: 

(A) To individuals condemned by courts of countries 
in a state of war with Germany or by German courts for 
crimes against the peace, and against humanity, and for 
military crimes; (B) individuals not having German 
citizenship; and (C) individuals not of German nation- 
ality who found themselves on the territory of Germany 
in the course of and after the end of the war, regardiess 
of whether or not as a result of this German citizenship 
was acquired. 

Article 28 


Germany must not possess, produce, acquire, or experi- 
ment with (A) any types of nuclear armament and other 
means of mass destruction, including biological and chem- 
ical; (B) any types of rockets and guided missiles and 
also apparatus and installations connected with their 
launching or guidance; (C) airplanes designed basically 
as bombers with apparatus for the carrying of bombs and 
missiles; (D) submarines. 

Article 29 

yermany must not possess, produce, or acquire either 
in a state or in a private manner or in any other way 
military materials and technology or maintain productive 
capacities for their preparation in excess of that which is 
demanded for the maintenance of the military forces per- 
mitted by article 26 of the present treaty, and also to 
export from the territory of Germany to other countries 
any military materials and technology. 


Article 30 

All foreign troops in Germany must be withdrawn from 
Germany not later than within 1 year from the date of 
entry into force of the present treaty. 

(Or: After the entry into force of the present treaty, 
all foreign troops in Germany must be withdrawn from 
Germany in periods which will be agreed on between the 
interested parties, along with which during the 6 months 
from the moment of the entry into force of the treaty, the 
numbers of foreign troops stationed on the territory of 
yermany will be reduced by one-third.) 

Simultaneously with the withdrawal of foreign troops 
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from Germany all foreign military bases on the territory 
of Germany must be liquidated. 

In the future, Germany will not allow the placing of 
any foreign armed forces and foreign military bases on 
its territory. 


Article 31 


Germany obligates itself to respect, protect, and main- 
tain on German territory the graves of military personnel, 
prisoners of war, and citizens of powers in a state of war 
with Germany who were forcibly transported into Ger- 
many, the tombstones and emblems on these graves, and, 
equally, the memorials of the military glory of the armies 
which fought against Hitlerite Germany. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will, for their part, 
assure the care of the graves marked on their territories 
of the military personnel of Germany. 


PART 4: ECONOMIC PROVISIONS 
Article 32 


No limitations are imposed on Germany in the develop- 
ment of its peace economy which should serve the growth 
of the well-being of the German people. 

Germany wili also not have any limitations in regard 
to trade with other countries, in navigation, (and) in 

access to world markets. 


Article 33 


After the withdrawal of foreign troops from the terri- 
tory of Germany, any German property which the armed 
forces of the foreign states on the territory of Germany 
have been using and for which compensation has not been 
given must be returned to the owners or suitable com- 
pensation be given for it. 


Articie 34 


1. Germany, in those cases where this has not yet been 
done, will restore the lawful rights and interests of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and their citizens in Ger- 
many as they existed on September 1, 1939, and for the 
Czechoslovak Republic and its citizens, on September 30, 
1938, and will return the property of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers and their citizens or will give compen- 
sation. The rules and conditions of the realization of 
the clauses of the present article will be determined by 
special agreements between Germany and the interested 
states. 

The expression “property” means movable or immov- 
able property, material or nonmaterial, including indus- 
trial, literary, and artistic property, and also rights and 
interests of all kinds in property. 

2. The existence of a state of war will not in itself be 
considered a factor influencing the obligation to pay off 
monetary debts flowing from obligations and contracts 
which existed before the arising of a state of war. 

3. Germany takes the obligation on itself not to permit 
any discrimination in regard to the satisfaction of claims 
for compensation for damage toward citizens of the Allied 
and Associated Powers regardless of the character of the 
compensation due, and also of the organization or insti- 
tution meeting the claim. 
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Article 35 


Germany recognizes the rights of any Allied and Asso- 
ciated Power to German foreign assets transferred to 
that power by virtue of agreements between the U.S.S.R., 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom, and 
France. 

Germany recognizes the provisions regarding German 
foreign assets in Austria contained in the state treaty 
for the restoration of an independent and democratic 
Austria. 

Article 36 


1. Germany renounces in its name or in the name of 
German organizations and citizens all claims of any 
character against the Allied and Associated Powers, their 
organizations and citizens, connected directly with the 
war or flowing from measures undertaken by virtue of 


the existence of war in Europe after September 1, 1939, 


regardless of whether the Allied and Associated Power 
concerned was at that time in a state of war with Ger- 
many or not. This renunciation of claims includes, in 
particular, the following: 

A) Claims in connection with losses or damage in- 
flicted as the result of the actions of the armed forces 
or authorities of the Allied and Associated Powers; 

B) Claims flowing from the presence, operations, or 
actions of the armed forces or the authorities of the 
Allied and Associated Powers on German territory ; 

C) Claims in regard to decisions or orders of the prize 
courts of the Allied and Associated Powers, along with 
which Germany recognizes as effective and binding all 
the decisions and orders of such courts issued after Sep- 
tember 1, 1939 regarding German maritime and river 
vessels or German cargoes or payment of expenses ; 

D) Claims flowing from the implementation of the 
rights of the warring party or from measures adopted 
with the aim of implementing those rights. 

2. The renunciation by Germany of claims in accord- 
ance with paragraph 1 of the present article includes any 
claims flowing from measures adopted by any of the 
Allied and Associated Powers in regard to German mari- 
time and river vessels after September 1, 1939, and also 
any claims and debts flowing from international conven- 
tions in force concerning prisoners of war. 

3. The provisions of the present article must fully and 
finally exclude all claims of the character noted above 
which will be extinguished henceforth regardless of who 
is the interested party. The Government of Germany 
agrees to pay out fair compensation in marks to persons 
who gave supplies or services on requisition +o the armed 
forces of the Allied and Associated Powers on German 
territory, and also for the satisfaction of claims which 
have arisen on German territory for nonmilitary damages 
presented to the armed forces of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

Article 37 


Germany renounces all claims of a state character, 
claims of public German juridical persons, claims of Ger- 
man private juridical persons, and of German citizens 
connected with the territories which have been returned 
to other states and which have been transferred to their 
sovereignty. 
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Article 38 


The states to which has passed sovereignty over part 
of the former territory of Germany do not bear responsi- 
bility for the obligations arising from the debts of the 
German state, of German municipalities, and of German 
public institutions, and for other public legal and private 
legal questions which arose before May 8, 1945 and which 
are connected with this territory. 


Article 39 


1. Gerinany agrees to enter into negotiations with any 
Allied and Associated Power and to conclude treaties or 
agreements on trade and navigation after having given 
to each Allied and Associated Power, on the basis of 
reciprocity, the conditions of the most favored nation. 

2. Germany will not permit discrimination and artifi- 
cial limitations in any matter that concerns its trade with 
the Allied and Associated Powers. On their part, the 
Allied and Associated Powers will adhere to the same 
principle in trade with Germany. 

3. Germany will not grant any exceptional or discrim- 
inatory rights to any country whatsoever in regard to the 
use within the limits of its boundaries of commercial air- 
craft in international transport; it will grant the Allied 
and Associated Powers, on the basis of reciprocity, equal 
opportunities for obtaining rights on German territory 
in the field of international commercial aviation, includ- 
ing the right of landing for fueling and repair. These 
provisions must not affect the interests of the national 
defense of Germany. 

Article 40 


Germany obligates itself to grant Austria the right of 
unhindered transit and communication without the col- 
lection of customs duties and taxes between Salzburg and 
Lofer (Salzburg) via Reichenhall-Steinpass and between 
Scharnitz (Tyrol) and Ehrwald (Tyrol) via Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. 


PART 5: REPARATIONS AND RESTITUTIONS 


Article 41 


The question of the payment by Germany of reparatious 
in compensation for the injury done by it to the Allied 
and Associated Powers during the war is considered to be 
settled in full and the Allied and Associated Powers re- 
nounce any claims against Germany in relation to the 
further payment of reparations. 


Article 42 


Germany, in those cases where it has not yet done so, 
obligates itself to return, in proper safekeeping, identified 
objects having artistic, historic, or archeological value 
which compose part of the cultural property of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and which were removed from 
their territory to Germany by force or by compulsion. 

Demands concerning the restitution of the said articles 
can be presented in the course of 12 months from the 
entry into force of the present treaty. 

Germany will transmit also to those states to whom 
were returned or under the sovereignty of which passed 
parts of former territories of Germany all historical, 
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judicial, administrative and technical archives together 
with maps and plans relating to these territories. 


PART 6: CONCLUDING PROVISIONS 
Article 43 


From the moment of the entry into force of the present 
peace treaty, Germany is freed of all obligations under 
international treaties and agreements concluded by the 
German Democratic Republic and the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany before the entry into force 
of the present treaty which are in contradiction to the 
provisions of the peace treaty. 


Article 44 


Any dispute relating to the interpretation or the ful- 
fillment of the present treaty not settled by means of 
direct diplomatic negotiations or by another method ac- 
cording to an agreement between the disputing sides must 
be presented to a commission consisting of representatives 
of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, France, the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, and the Federal Republic of Germany. In the case of 
failure to reach an agreement in the commission on the 
question of the solution of such a dispute:in the course 
of 2 months, this dispute will, if the disputing sides do 
not come to a mutual agreement about other methods for 
its settlement, be transmitted to a commission composed 
of one representative from each side and a third member 
chosen by mutual agreement between the two sides from 
citizens of third countries. 

Article 45 

1. The present treaty must be ratified and will enter 
into force immediately after the handing over for custody 
of the documents of ratification of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of America, 
France, and Germany. In relation to each state which 
subsequently ratifies the present treaty or adheres to it, 
it will enter into force from the day of the handing over 
for custody by this state of the document of ratification 
or of adherence. 

2. If the treaty does not enter into force during the 
course of 10 months after the handing over for custody 
of the documents of ratification of Germany, any state 
which has ratified it can put the treaty into force between 
itself and Germany by notification of this to Germany 
and to the depository state during the course of 3 years 
after the handing over for custody of the documents of 
ratification of Germany. 


Article 46 
Any state in a state of war with Germany but which 
is not a party that has signed the present treaty can ad- 
here to this treaty. 
Article 47 


The treaty does not give any rights, legal grounds, 
or benefits to states which are not a party to the present 
treaty, and no rights, legal grounds, or interests of Ger- 
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many will be considered infringed on by any provisions 
of the present treaty in favor of such states. 


Article 48 


The present treaty, and also all documents of ratifica- 
tion and adherence must be handed over to the custody 
of the Government of ‘ 
which will distribute true copies of the treaty to each 
of the signatories of the treaty or of the states which 
have adhered to it, and which will also report to these 
states about all ratifications and adherences. 

In certification of this, the undersigned plenipoten- 
tiary representatives have signed the present treaty and 
affixed their seals. 

Done in. in the Rus- 
sian, English, French, and German languages, in which 
all texts are equally authentic. 








West Berlin—Working Model 
of a Free Democracy 


Remarks by Henry Cabot Lodge 
US. Representative to the United Nations * 


We are here today to pay tribute to a fighter 
for freedom who has won the admiration of the 
entire free world—and, I suspect, the respect of 
the Soviet world—Mayor Willy Brandt of West 
Berlin. 

Not long ago Mayor Brandt, with his usual 
courage, said to the people of his threatened city: 
“We belong to the West, and we will continue be- 
longing to the West.” The people of West Berlin 
then gave him a resounding vote of confidence. 

In this country, Mayor Brandt, we believe that 
you and your great city belong not only to the 
West but to the whole community of free men and 
women, wherever they may be. We are glad that 
you and your charming wife have come to the 
United States at this particular time. 

Your city of Berlin is undoubtedly the most 
talked-of city in the world today. It dramatizes 
the contrast between a free and a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. It is a rarity on the face of the earth— 
a place where people can experience both commu- 
nism and democracy and then have some oppor- 
tunity to decide between them. 


1 Made at a luncheon in honor of Mayor Willy Brandt of 
West Berlin sponsored by the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., at New York, N.Y., on Feb. 11 (U.S8./U.N. press 
release 3149 dated Feb. 10). Mayor Brandt was in the 
United States on an unofficial visit Feb. 7-14. 
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In your part of Berlin there is a working model 
of a free democracy. It can be seen in your free 
city government—in the well-stocked shop win- 
dows—the tidiness of the streets, which not so long 
ago were heaped with rubble—the zest of the peo- 
ple and their undaunted spirit. 


Choice Between Two Alternatives 

And in East Berlin the Communist system has, 
we can assume, put its own best foot forward. 
Thus two alternatives are available. 

The choice between these alternatives has been 
clear and overwhelming. Altogether some 3 mil- 
lion men, women, and children have walked into 
West Berlin and thus voted for the free way of 
life. At this moment, today, some 300 more will 
come. Even after 13 years that many still come 
every day. When so many people in effect vote 
with their feet and their legs, it is indeed a massive 
vote of confidence. 

It is easy to understand why the Communist 
leaders do not like this popular verdict against 
them. Yet all they need to do to change the ver- 
dict is to change their policies, so that life in their 
part of the world will be more in harmony with 
human aspirations. 

Mr. Khrushchev has challenged the United 
States to a contest with the Soviet Union, a contest 
as to which of us can do the most for everyday 
people in a material way. We need not fear such 
a competition. In fact, we have every reason to 
welcome it. 

But that economic contest is not all that mat- 
ters, as the story of Berlin proves. In these 13 
years West Berlin has not always been as pros- 
perous as it is today. 

But it has always been a magnet of freedom. 
Its people have proved that the ultimate worth of 
a way of life is not measured in material things. 
What counts is not just how much iron is pro- 
duced but what kind of people there are—what 
happens in the minds and souls of the people. 
That is what Pasternak said with such eloquence 
in his book Doctor Zhivago, and that, presumably, 
is why the Soviet Government had to ban the book. 


Broadening the Contest With Communism 


Let us therefore broaden the contest with com- 
munism. Let us and the Communists compete, not 
just in the field of material goods but in the field 
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of freedom: freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom from arbitrary arrest and violence, 
freedom to travel, freedom to assemble, freedom 
of artists and thinkers to create as the spirit moves 
them. 

The Communists, of course, claim it is their sys- 
tem that gives freedom. But it is facts, not words, 
that count. Abraham Lincoln, the man whose 
150th anniversary you, Mayor Brandt, will join 
in celebrating tomorrow, once said : 

We all declare for liberty ; but in using the same word 
we do not all mean the same thing. With some the word 
liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases with 
himself and the product of his labor; while with others 
the same word may mean for some men to do as they 
please with other men and the product of other men’s 
labor. Here are two, not only different, but incompatible 
things called by the same name, liberty. 


Let us then broaden the competition to see which 
kind of freedom the people of the world desire. 

These thoughts are brought vividly to mind by 
Mayor Brandt’s presence among us. He is a re- 
minder to us that whoever loves freedom must 
stand up for it strongly when it is challenged. As 
he talks to our officials and to the American peo- 
ple at meetings such as this, he will help us com- 
pletely to understand his problems in Berlin. 
And let us remember that Berlin is less than 12 
hours away by plane from New York City! It 
most certainly is a concern of all Americans. 

In West Berlin and in the person of Mayor 
Brandt we see a standard of freedom and an ex- 
ample of courage. It is to that standard that we 
can rally, and it is through that courage that the 
free way will win. As Americans, Mr. Mayor, we 
are proud to repeat with you the words of Ger- 
man patriots of centuries past, “/’s /ebe die Frei- 
heit /”—“Long live freedom !” 


NATO Fellowships To Encourage 
Study of Science Abroad 


The Department of State and the National 
Science Foundation announced on February 15 
that the Foundation has agreed to administer 
selection of U.S. recipients of fellowships in a 
program recently established by the North Atlan- 


tic Treaty Organization. NATO postdoctoral 
fellowships in science will be awarded to citizens 
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of the United States as well as of other NATO 
countries. They are designed to encourage 
further study in the sciences abroad. For this 
year 20 awards will be given to U.S. citizens. 

To be eligible for NATO fellowships, candi- 
dates must be citizens of the United States who 
have demonstrated ability and special aptitude for 
advanced training in the sciences and who have 
or will have, by the beginning of the fellowship, 
earned a doctoral degree in one of the fields of 
science listed below or who have had research 
training and experience equivalent to that repre- 
sented by the doctoral degree. Awards will be 
made in the mathematical, physical, and engineer- 
ing sciences; medical and biological sciences, in- 
cluding anthropology and psychology (excluding 
clinical psychology) ; and in selected social science 
fields. Included, as well, are interdisciplinary 
fields which overlap two or more scientific 
disciplines. 

In view of the sponsorship and objectives of the 
program it is expected that recipients of awards 


will, in nearly all cases, plan to study abroad in 


a country that is a member of the NATO com- 
munity. Other member nations of NATO are 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. These countries are also now selecting 
their own recipients for NATO fellowships. 
Awards are not, however, restricted to study in a 
NATO country, and consideration will be given to 
those planning study elsewhere. 

Evaluation and selection of candidates will be 
solely on the basis of ability. Applications will 
be evaluated for the National Science Foundation 
by panels of scientists appointed by and meeting 
under the auspices of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council. 

Stipends for NATO fellowships will be $4,500 
for the full year and $3,375 for the academic year. 
Limited round-trip travel and dependency allow- 
ances will be provided. 

Applications and detailed information may be 
obtained from the Fellowship Office, National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., NW., Washington 25, 
D.C. Fellowship applications must be received 
by the NAS-NRC by March 30, 1959. Awards 
will be announced on May 12, 1959. 
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United States To Lend Indonesia 
$6 Million for Harbor Projects 


Press release 107 dated February 12 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on February 12 authorization by its Board of 
Directors of a $6 million loan to the Republic of 
Indonesia for rehabilitation of harbors used both 
in interisland and international trade. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
Development Loan Fund, explained that the 
Republic of Indonesia’s economy depends on inter- 
island transportation of products of the various 
islands of the archipelago. Not only is there inter- 
change of products between islands, but certain 
products of international trade must be shipped 
to larger harbors in small vessels for transship- 
ment to foreign ports. Also various consumer 
goods, such as hardware and building materials, 
arrive at major ports and are then transshipped in 
small vessels to other islands. 

The DLF loan will be used for three types of 
work: 

1. Development and rehabilitation work at seven 
harbors. Some of these are deteriorating from 
overuse, some have inadequate piers, wharves, 
quays, and docking space, and some have silting 
problems or need relocation of facilities ex- 
posed to monsoons. 

2. Water supply facilities within harbor areas 
at six harbors, so that water may be brought to 
dockside for serving vessels. 

3. Cargo-handling equipment, especially gen- 
eral cargo cranes, at four ports. 

Indonesia is one of the leading petroleum pro- 
ducing countries of the Far East and supplies 19 
percent of the world’s tin and 20 percent of its 
natural rubber. It has vast natural resources and 
huge potential sources of water and power. 

The Indonesian Government is seeking to de- 
velop agriculture and industry to establish a more 
diversified economy. As part of its effort it is 
endeavoring to set up savings and investment 
institutions and strengthen the private sector of 
its economy. The United States, the Colombo 
Plan, and the United Nations are assisting Indo- 
nesia in developing technical and managerial 
talent. 

The DLF loan will aid in the collection, distri- 
bution, and export of products to help open the 
region to commerce. 
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U.S. Aids Electric Power 


Program in Jordan 
Press release 104 dated February 10 


The United States on February 10 announced 
authorization of a loan of $1.2 million to the 
Transjordan Electric Power Co. to meet foreign 
exchange costs of equipment and services needed 
to renovate and expand its electric power system 
in the Amman, Jordan, area. Dempster Mc- 
Intosh, Managing Director of the Development 
Loan Fund, said the loan proceeds would be used 
to alleviate a power shortage in the Amman area. 

The city of Amman has been growing rapidly, 
and in the fall of 1957 power shortages reached 
the point where the company asked industrial 
customers not to use power between 5 and 10 p.m., 
so that electricity might be available for light. 

The loan will be used to build a new power 
plant, to install new generating equipment in an 
existing plant, and to modernize and expand the 
transmission and distribution system. The project 
will add 3,675 kilowatts capacity to the 4,894 
available as of February 1958. Power is generated 
in thermal plants using imported oil. 

Total cost of the project is estimated at some- 
thing over $2 million. The company will provide 
$560,000 needed for local costs. 

The DLF loan will be repayable in Jordan 
currency in 10 years and will bear interest at 534 


percent. 


United States To Lend $600,000 
for Water Project in Nicaragua 


Press release 121 dated February 18 

The United States on February 18 announced 
authorization by the Development Loan Fund of 
a loan of up to $600,000 to the municipality of 
Matagalpa, Nicaragua, to assist in the improve- 
met of water-treatment and water-carrying 
facilities. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director of the 
DLF, said the project would include construction 
of a water-treatment plant with a capacity of 1.4 
million gallons per day, the placement of about 
20 miles of concrete pipe for sanitary and storm 
sewers, and the paving of about a mile of flood- 
control waterways. 

Mr. McIntosh explained that the fast-growing 
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city of Matagalpa now gets its water through 
open-ditch canals from a reservoir which during 
the 7-month rainy season is often polluted and 
contains the organisms of waterborne diseases like 
typhoid fever and dysentery. 

A water-distribution system of concrete pipes 
was completed in 1956, but a water-treatment 
plant is still badly needed. Other portions of the 
project also will improve public health by elimi- 
nating places where water stagnates and mos- 
quitoes breed. 

The loan will be repayable in U.S. dollars at 
314 percent in 15 years. 


U.S. Makes Development Loan 
for Coke-Oven Plant in Taiwan 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 19 (press release 126) that the U.S. Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and the Pioneer Chemical 
Corporation of Taiwan had signed an agreement 
on that day by which the DLF will lend the com- 
pany up to $1 million to assist in establishing a 
byproduct coke-oven plant in Taiwan. 

Dempster McIntosh, Managing Director, 
signed the loan agreement for the DLF. H. C. 
Chow and K. C. Lee, managing directors of the 
Pioneer company, signed for their firm. Martin 
Wong, Economic Minister Counselor of the Chi- 
nese Embassy, attended the signing ceremony. 

Mr. McIntosh said the project will be largely 
financed from Taiwan sources but that 70 per- 
cent of the foreign exchange requirement is being 
provided by Moritani and Co., Ltd., a Japanese 
supplier firm, through Japanese banks. Thus, 
said Mr. McIntosh, the financial arrangement ac- 
complishes the desirable purpose of enlisting the 
cooperation of private enterprise in a third coun- 
try in assisting the industrial development of 
Taiwan. 

The plant will be built at Nankong, near Kee- 
lung, and will include a slot-type coke oven and 
byproduct facilities and the necessary auxiliaries 
and utilities. The plant will produce 131,000 
metric tons of coke per year from coal mined in 
Taiwan. It will also yield byproducts, including 
tar, creosote, pitch, ammonium sulfate, and ben- 
zene, some of which must now be imported. 

The DLF loan will be repayable at 514 percent 
interest in new Taiwan dollars. 
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President Requests Legislation To Increase U.S. Capital Subscription 
in World Bank and Quota in Monetary Fund 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS! 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In the Bretton Woods Agreements Act of 1945? 
Congress authorized the participation of the 
United States in the International Monetary Fund 
and in the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

This act of leadership on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States made it possible to bring 
these two great international institutions into be- 
ing and to launch a major effort among the nations 
of the Free World designed to establish an effec- 
tive and continuing system of international co- 
operation in the fields of monetary and exchange 
policy and economic development. 

Since their foundation 12 years ago, the United 
States has given vigorous support to the Bank 
and the Fund. 

The two institutions have been outstandingly 
successful. 

The Bank has assisted on an increasing scale the 
economic growth of the less developed countries 
through well-conceived and intelligently executed 
development projects. The Fund, through the 
provision of wise counsel and timely financial 
assistance to member countries faced with balance- 
of-payments difficulties, has successfully promoted 
the adoption of sound fiscal, monetary, and foreign 
exchange policies in member countries. 

The international standing achieved by the 
Bank and Fund is such that the international 
economic system of today cannot successfully 
function without them. They are indeed vital to 


1 White House press release dated Feb. 12 (H. Doc. 77, 
86th Cong., 1st sess.). 
759 Stat. 512. 
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the continued economic growth and cohesion of 
the entire Free World. 

The National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, which is re- 
sponsible for advising me with respect to United 
States relationships with the Bank and Fund, has 
now recommended that the resources of the Bank 
and Fund be increased.® 

I strongly concur in this recommendation. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask that Congress, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act, authorize the United States Governor of the 
International Monetary Fund to request and con- 
sent to an increase of 50 percent in the quota of 
the United States in the International Monetary 
Fund, and authorize the United States Governor 
of the International Bank to vote for an increase 
of 110 percent in the capital stock of the Bank, 
and, subject to said increase becoming effective, 
subscribe on behalf of the United States to 31,750 
additional shares of stock of the Bank, amounting 
to a doubling of the United States subscription. 

The recommended increase is necessary to en- 
able the two institutions to continue to operate 
successfully over the years ahead. Our subscrip- 
tions are the only financial support we are re- 
quired to give these institutions. Within the 
framework of their capital structure, they are self- 
supporting and do not require additional periodic 
contributions. 


International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund has two pri- 
mary tasks. It promotes international monetary 


*For action being taken by the Bank and Fund to in- 
crease their resources, see BULLETIN of Feb. 23, 1959, p. 


279. 
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cooperation and sound foreign exchange practices 
which are vital to the balanced growth of world 
trade and development. It also provides short- 
term financial assistance to member countries t- 
help them stabilize their currencies, maintain or 
move toward convertibility, and overcome tem- 
porary balance of payments problems without re- 
sorting to restrictions or other practices which 
may be harmful to international cooperation. In 
its financial operations, the Fund utilizes the gold 
and currencies which have been provided to it by 
the member countries on the basis of their quotas. 
These operations consist of advances or drawings 
repayable in not more than 3 to 5 years, 

Since the beginning of its operations, the Fund 
has made available about $4.1 billion to 36 coun- 
tries. Of this sum $3.2 billion was actually 
drawn in cash; commitments of over $800 million 
under stand-by arrangements or lines of credit are 
still outstanding; and $100 million in such credits 
were allowed to expire unused. Approximately 
two-thirds of the total was provided during the 
past 2 years, and the total amount of drawings 
and unused stand-by commitments outstanding on 
December 31, 1958, was $2.6 billion. On that 
date, the Fund’s holdings of gold and U.S. dollars 
available for new advances or commitments were 


$1.4 billion, compared with $3.5 billion at the end 
of 1956. In the light of past experience, this 
amount would not be adequate if calls on the 
Fund comparable to those of recent years were 


made. The Fund must maintain sufficient liquid 
resources to constitute a second line of reserves 
to which its members can turn with assurance at 
any time. 

The proposed general increase of 50 percent in 
the resources of the Fund, together with larger 
increases requested by a few countries, will meet 
this need. These increases will raise the resources 
of the Fund by approximately $5 billion, of which 
gold and dollars will amount to some $2.3 billion. 
If these new resources are made available, the 
Free World can have full confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the Fund to perform its tasks in the 
coming years, 

Under the Articles of Agreement of the Fund, 
when a quota is increased, the member must pay 
25 percent of the increase in gold, and the balance 
in itscurrency. In our case, this means a payment 
of approximately $344 million in gold and $1,031 
million in dollars. The latter will be held in non- 
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interest bearing notes to be utilized only at such 
time as the Fund may need cash to meet drawings 
by its members. 

I should like to stress the cooperative nature of 
this proposed increase in Fund resources. Three- 
fourths of the gold to be paid to the Fund will 
come from other countries. Moreover, the addi- 
tional holdings of other leading currencies will be 
increasingly useful to the Fund, particularly in 
view of the recent extension of the convertibility 
of major European currencies. This increase in 
resources on a very broad base is assured by the 
provision that the increase will not become effec- 
tive until members having 75 percent of present 
Fund quotas have consented to quota increases. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has, in its 12 years of operations, 
made loans of over $4 billion in 49 different coun- 
tries and territories. The Bank’s reconstruction 
loans were made in 1947, and since then the Bank 
has made loans of some $3.6 billion for productive 
development projects. Loans by the Bank are 
currently running at the rate of about $700 million 
per year. Most of these loans have been made to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
Bank’s own financing and technical assistance 
activities have increased the pace of economic 
growth all over the Free World. The Bank has 
also been able to act as a conduit and stimulant to 
the flow of private capital into less developed areas. 

Under the charter of the International Bank, 
only asmall part of its authorized capital is avail- 
able for lending, and the Bank obtains its funds 
primarily through borrowings in the financial 
markets of the world. Most of its authorized 
capital is, in effect, a guaranty for these borrow- 
ings. The Bank has raised the equivalent of more 
than $2 billion through issuance of its bonds in 
several different currencies. Approximately $1.8 
billion of such bonds are currently outstanding. 
These bonds are recognized throughout the world 
as high quality securities. Both because of the 
member countries’ guaranties and because of the 
outstanding character of its record, the Bank has 
been able to borrow large sums of money at fre- 
quent intervals at rates of interest comparable to 
those on high-grade Government securities. This 
permits the Bank to fix interest rates on its own 
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loans that do not impose undue burdens on the 
borrowing countries. 

At present, and in the foreseeable future, the 
ability of the Bank to raise funds in the capital 
market of the United States will depend largely 
upon the guaranty inherent in this country’s sub- 
scription. Under the current rate of Bank borrow- 
ing, the present amount of this guaranty will be 
exceeded in the next 2 years. If the Bank is to 
continue to play its full part in raising productiv- 
ity and living standards, additional capital far 
beyond the amount covered by the existing United 
States subscription will be needed. 

The proposed increase of 110 percent in the 
total capital of the Bank and of 100 percent in 
the United States subscription will permit the 
Bank to meet its needs for borrowed funds for a 
substantial period of time. No part of the in- 
crease in our subscription would be required to be 
paid in except to meet defaults on the Bank’s ob- 
ligations. There is no reason to believe that this 
contingent liability will become a real one. 

As in the case of the Fund, the proposed in- 
crease in the capital of the Bank will not become 
effective until subscriptions have been received 
for approximately 75 percent of the existing 
capital. This will assure a wide participation by 
the member countries. 

The Special Report of the National Advisory 
Council, which describes in detail the proposal 
to increase the resources of the Bank and Fund, 
is attached.‘ 


The entire Free World needs sound currencies 
and orderly exchange systems to foster trade and 
economic growth and it needs capital which will 
support rising living standards and accelerate the 
pace of economic development in all of the mem- 
ber countries. The International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have achieved outstanding rec- 
ords as effective instruments toward these ends. 
For the well-being of the Free World and in our 


‘Not printed here. 
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own interest, it is essential that the proposed in- 
creases in the resources of these two institutions 
take place. 

There is real urgency for prompt action. The 
United States has for many months been taking 
the lead in this important effort to equip the Bank 
and Fund to continue their work. The countries 
of the Free World look to the United States, be- 
cause of our economic strength, to set the pace by 
acting without delay to take up our subscription 
in the new stock of the Bank and to pay our quota 
increase in the Fund. I consider it to be most 
important for the United States Government to 
maintain the posture of leadership which it now 
occupies. To this end, I urge the Congress to 
enact the necessary legislation so that these in- 
creases may promptly be made effective, to ensure 
further progress toward realizing a better life for 
the peoples of the Free World. 


Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 


Tue Warre Hovss, 
February 12, 1959 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Report on Audit of Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, Fiscal Year 1958. H. Doc. 457. January 
2, 1959. 39 pp. 


86th Congress, 1st Session 


Report on Audit of Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
for the Fiscal Year 1958. H. Doc. 49. January 19, 
1959. 14 pp. 

Review of the Mutual Security Program Development 
and Implementation. Hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee for review of the mutual security programs of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs—Pakistan, Janu- 
ary 21-22, 1959. 47 pp. 

International Labor Conference Convention No. 105. 
Letter from the Assistant Secretary of State. H. Doc. 
78. February 16, 1959. 6 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Processing Tax on Palm Oil. 
Report to accompany H.R. 147. H. Rept. 65. February 
24,1959. 1p. 

Free Importation of Tourist Literature. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 2411. H. Rept. 68. February 24, 1959. 


3 pp. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Problems of Coordinating FAO/UNICEF Activities 


FIRST MEETING OF THE FAO/UNICEF JOINT POLICY COMMITTEE 


ROME, SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 2, 1958 


by Ralph W. Phillips 


The first meeting of the Joint Policy Commit- 
tee established at the governmental level by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) was held at Rome, Italy, 
from September 29 to October 2, 1958. The par- 
ticipating governments designated by the FAO 
Council were Brazil, France, Iran, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States, while Austria, El 
Salvador, Italy, the Philippines, and Tunisia had 
been designated by the Executive Board of 
UNICEF. 

During the period since World War II there 
has been a marked increase not only in the num- 
ber of international organizations but also in the 
scope of their activities. Thus it is not surprising 
that some problems of coordination and some 
danger of duplication have arisen. 

Various bodies exist for coordinating the activi- 
ties of two or more international organizations. 
However, these bodies are generally composed of 
staff members, consultants, or representatives of 
governing bodies, who serve in individual capaci- 





© Mr. Phillips, author of the above article, 
is Director of International Organization Af- 
fairs, Foreign Agricultural Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was head of the 
US. delegation to the first meeting of the 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee and 
was elected chairman of the meeting. 
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ties. The FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Commit- 
tee is among the first such bodies to be established 
at the governmental level to seek more effective 
ways of coordinating the activities of two inter- 
governmental international organizations. 

Viewed in this context, the results of the first 
meeting of this Committee may be of interest quite 
apart from the immediate questions requiring the 
joint attention of FAO and UNICEF. 

The FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee is 
not in any sense an executive body; its task is to 
prepare recommendations for consideration by the 
governing bodies of the two organizations. 


Terms of Reference 

Since the governing bodies directly responsible 
for the establishment of this Committee meet at 
different times and places, these two bodies had 
not had the opportunity of agreeing fully on the 
Committee’s terms of reference. Thus, the first 
task before the Committee was to review and 
clarify its terms of reference, and the following 
were recommended for endorsement by the FAO 
Council and the UNICEF Executive Board. 

The FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee 
should be guided by the following terms of refer- 
ence: 

(1) to recommend general principles to be fol- 
lowed by FAO and UNICEF within their respec- 
tive spheres of competence in jointly assisting 
governments to improve the nutrition of mothers 
and children ; 
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(2) to recommend to the UNICEF Executive 
Board the types of country programs of interest 
to FAO to receive UNICEF support; 

(3) to recommend to the FAO Council and 
through it to the Conference the participation 
required from FAO in joint undertakings, draw- 
ing attention to budgetary implications; 

(4) to recommend and review from time to time 
the measures needed to plan and coordinate the 
assistance provided jointly to governments by 
FAO and UNICEF, taking into account problems 
that arise from different procedures for program- 
ing as well as from the different timing of the 
sessions of the governing bodies, and also the in- 
terests and activities of other international agen- 
cies, especially the World Health Organization, 
the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, and the U.N. Bureau of Social Affairs, 
in their respective spheres of responsibility ; 

(5) to recommend methods by which programs 
assisted by FAO and UNICEF may be more 
effectively coordinated with the U.N. technical as- 
sistance programs within the country, particularly 
at the planning stage; 

(6) to review the manner in which FAO and 
UNICEF divide their efforts in carrying out 
joint projects, and call attention to any instances 
where either agency duplicates, or is apt to dupli- 
cate, the functions of the other ; 

(7) to receive and review, primarily from the 
viewpoint of coordination, progress and evalua- 
tion reports on the different types of jointly as- 
sisted programs; 

(8) to consider any other matters of joint in- 
terest to FAO and UNICEF; and 

(9) to submit to the FAO Council and to the 
UNICEF Executive Board recommendations or 
conclusions in relation to (1) to (8) above. 


Defining Areas of Joint Interest 

The Committee then undertook to define the 
broad areas of joint FAO/UNICEF program 
interest as follows: 


(1) Preliminary program-planning surveys, in- 
cluding the collection and appraisal of existing 
data, to determine the scope and nature of the 
assistance which may be provided in response to 
government requests. These are designed to pro- 
vide information on the following questions 
among others: 
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(a) The diet of children and pregnant and 
nursing mothers and how far this provides, or 
fails to provide, their nutritional needs. 

(b) The existing and potential sources of food 

which will help to fulfill the needs of mothers and 
children. Among the most important of these 
foods are milk and milk products, other livestock 
products, eggs, fish, vegetables, and fruits. 
“(c) The organizational programing and per- 
sonnel problems to be solved and the training ac- 
tivities needed for effective long-term action to 
improve nutrition of mothers and children. 


(2) Projects which are being carried out or 
envisaged by governments in which FAO and 
UNICEF assistance is sought for planning and 
implementation. These include the following: 


(a) Comprehensive surveys on which national 
food and nutrition policies to improve the diet of 
the population, and in particular that of vulner- 
able groups such as mothers and children, can be 
based. 

(b) The organization of nutrition services in 
countries. 

(c) Supplementary feeding programs for 
mothers and children. 

(d) The development of the production and 
processing of dairy products, and of other foods 
including fish, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, with 
the aim of improving the diets of mothers and 
children. The promotion of school gardens falls 
under this head. 

(e) The development and use of new sources 
of protein-rich foods, or of other foods of high 
nutritive value. 

(f) The training of personnel in nutrition and 
directly related fields at various levels to plan, 

supervise, and to participate in country projects. 

(g) Programs of education in nutrition de- 
signed to improve family diets. 

(h) Assistance to governments in strengthen- 
ing and coordinating various programs, within 
their respective countries, which aim at improving 
the nutrition of mothers and children, and also 
in many instances benefit the community as a 
whole. These programs may be concerned with 
the development of agricultural extension, home 
economics, marketing, and community develop- 
ment services, as well as nutritiona] services di- 
rectly responsible for the education of the people 
in better habits of diet and encouraging the use 
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of appropriate nutritious foods. Assistance in the 
concurrent development of health and educational 
services is the responsibility of WHO and 
UNESCO respectively, while the United Nations 
has broad responsibilities in the area of commu- 
nity development. 


(3) Projects of regional interest concerned with 
the training in nutrition and directly related fields 
of workers who in turn can contribute to pro- 
grams of popular education in nutrition and other 
practical nutrition programs. 

(4) Evaluation studies of joint activities. 


Principles Governing Joint Actions 


The next and perhaps the most important task 
before the Committee was the drawing up of a set 
of principles which might govern joint actions by 
FAO and UNICEF. These recommended prin- 
ciples are: 

(1) In response to a government request for 
assistance, there will be joint action from the 
beginning with respect to planning and execution 
by the assisting agencies, including other special- 
ized agencies concerned. 

(2) Technical leadership and guidance will be 
given by FAO, within its fields of competence, 
with respect both to types of projects that 
UNICEF may agree to assist and specific projects, 
which have FAO’s technical approval. 

(3) FAO will undertake to indicate whether a 
project falling within its fields of responsibility 
has its technical approval; if approval is given, it 
will sign the plan of operations. FAO may agree 
that in certain cases where its interests are of a 
minor character the technical approval of the 
organization would not be required. 

(4) Assistance given by FAO will consist 
mainly of technical advice and guidance given 
through its headquarters or regional staff and 
through technical personnel assigned to projects 
under the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram or other funds. FAO will provide tech- 
nical leadership and support by fellowships and 
other means to training activities where appro- 
priate. 

(5) Assistance given by UNICEF will consist 
mainly of equipment and supplies not readily 
available in the country, material aid for training, 
including, when necessary and not available from 
other sources, support for fellowships for study 
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abroad and stipends for training within the 
country. 

(6) The implementation of a project in a coun- 
try will be the responsibility of the government. 
Governments will provide local leadership and 
operating personnel, supplies and equipment 
available within the country, and other services 
normally provided by governments in national 
programs. 

(7) All projects in countries should be designed 
to strengthen national programs, and the gove:n- 
ment should be in a position to insure the con- 
tinuation of projects undertaken, except where 
the problem is solved during the course of the 
project. 


Problems of Financial and Technical Support 


The Committee, in considering the above prin- 
ciples, noted that the UNICEF Executive Board 
meets twice a year and that, either through policy 
decisions of the Board or by extending aid to 
country projects already in progress, UNICEF is 
in a position to take action with little delay. On 
the other hand, the FAO Conference, which ap- 
proves the FAO program and budget, meets only 
every 2 years. Since the need for FAO participa- 
tion in UNICEF projects in the expanding 
UNICEF program generally cannot easily be 
anticipated a year or so in advance, FAO may 
find itself without resources, approved by the Con- 
ference, to contribute to projects which UNICEF 
is ready to support. 

The UNICEF Executive Board recognized the 
difficulty in a policy decision in September 1955 
which allows UNICEF to reimburse to FAO ad- 
ditional personnel costs, pending arrangements to 
meet these through the FAO regular program or 
ETAP. The decision was approved by the Board 
in September 1958 to reimburse FAO for addi- 
tional personnel costs for nutrition projects dur- 
ing 1959. The Director General will propose to 
the FAO Conference in 1959 that FAO funds be 
provided to meet these costs, beginning in 1960. 

With respect to the provision of personnel for 
joint FAO/UNICEF projects through ETAP, 
while UNICEF and FAO make efforts to insure 
that requests for needed personnel are included in 
ETAP country programs, priority in ETAP re- 
quests is set by governments; further, the avail- 
able ETAP funds may be insufficient to cover such 
requests, particularly in view of the fact that the 
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greater part of these funds is now committed for 
continuing projects. 

The Committee further considered the problem 
of adequate planning, particularly advance plan- 
ning, so that the coordination of the two programs 
would not be jeopardized through the time lags 
between sessions of the Executive Board of 
UNICEF and the governing bodies of FAO. In 
particular, advance planning is necessary to in- 
sure that the necessary technical personnel is re- 
quested by the recipient government under the 
technical assistance program. 

The Committee further noted that this advance 
planning should be taken into account by both 
UNICEF and FAO and that the FAO governing 
bodies should be fully aware of the proposed 
commitments in relation to programing by 

JNICEF involving commitments on behalf of 
FAO, in order to insure the necessary technical 
support. 

It was noted that these programs involved sub- 
ject-matter fields other than nutrition and that, 
depending on the requests from governments, 
there might be a considerable workload on the 
technical side for FAO in some of these other 
fields, such as in poultry production, fish produc- 
tion, horticulture, school gardens, small-animal 
production, ete. 

The Committee was informed of the limitations 
under the ETAP program which might seriously 
reduce the effectiveness of the expanded UNICEF 
program through lack of technical personnel. It 
was pointed out that, with the increased costs of 
technical assistance and the increased number of 
countries to be serviced under the program, less 
assistance was being provided for each country 
than in the past and that at the present time most 
governments are already committed to continuing 
projects in the technical-assistance fields. There 
is also the difficulty that many UNICEF projects 
are requested by ministries other than the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, which is normally responsible 
for technical-assistance requests to FAO. There- 
fore there is serious danger that countries in their 
final requests under the technical assistance pro- 
gram might not include experts required to insure 
effective use of UNICEF funds. The Committee 
believed that this last problem might, as appro- 
priate, be called to the attention of governments 
interested in developing nutrition programs. 

The Committee also considered the problems 
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which arise in planning projects in countries and 
attempted to define, in broad outline, the types 
of data and other information needed for program 
planning and efficient provision of FAO/UNICEF 
assistance to governments that request such as- 
sistance. However, at this first meeting, the Com- 
mittee could do little more than undertake a pre- 
liminary exploration of the problems which arise 
from either the joint planning or the joint op- 
eration of projects to assist governments. 


Estimating Future Demands 


The Committee also attempted to arrive at an 
estimate of the extent to which further problems 
may emerge owing to the expansion of UNICEF 
aid to maternal and child nutrition and the con- 
sequent increase in demands for technical partici- 
pation by FAO. It was noted that an increase 
was expected during the next 3 years in both the 
proportion and the absolute amount of UNICEF 
resources being devoted to the support of projects 
for the improvement of nutrition. This implies 
an increased demand upon FAO (and also WHO) 
for technical services. The Committee was not 


able, at its first meeting, to examine this problem 
fully, but it appeared quite probable that there 
would be demands for technical staff services in 
the nutrition, dairy, and perhaps other fields be- 


yond the levels FAO might be in position to meet. 
This is one of the problems requiring full study 
at the next meeting of the Committee. 

The Committee proposed that its next meeting 
be held in the early summer or autumn of 1959, 
thus making it possible for the fall 1959 session 
of the UNICEF Executive Board, as well as the 
10th session of the FAO Conference in November 
1959, to take into account its findings on the above 
and other problems. 


International Bank Issues 
6-Month Financial Statement 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 8 reported that its re- 
serves had risen by $31.8 million in the first 6 
months of the current financial year to a total of 
$382.1 million.’ 

The reserves for the 6-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1958, are made up of net earnings of 


*For the Bank’s statement for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, see BULLETIN of Aug. 25, 1958, p. 328. 
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$21.1 million which were placed in the supplemen- 
tal reserve against losses on loans and guaranties, 
and loan commissions of $11.4 million which were 
credited to the special reserve. On December 31 
the supplemental reserve totaled $256.7 million 
and the special reserve was $125.4 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $57.4 million. Expenses totaled $36.3 million 
and included $31.1 million for interest on the 
Bank’s funded debt, bond issuance, and other 
financial expenses. 

During the period the Bank made 15 loans total- 
ing $431.4 million—in Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Federation of Malaya, India 
(two loans), Japan (four loans), Peru, South 
Africa, and Sudan. This brought the total num- 
ber of loans to 219 in 49 countries and raised the 
gross total of commitments to $4,250.2 million. 

Disbursements on loans were $293.1 million, 
making total disbursements $3,087.9 million on 
December 31. 

The Bank sold or agreed to sell the equivalent of 
$49.6 million principal amounts of loans. At De- 
cember 31 the total amount of such sales was 
$469.6 million, of which all except $69 million was 
without the Bank’s guaranty. 

Repayments of principal received by the Bank 
amounted to $26.2 million. Total principal repay- 
ments amounted to $449.9 million on December 
31; this included $245.2 million repaid to the 
Bank and $204.7 million to the purchasers of bor- 
rowers’ obligations sold by the Bank. 

The funded debt of the Bank amounted to 
$1,791.9 million on December 31, 1958, reflecting a 
net increase of $133.5 million over the past 6 
months. In this period new bond issues and pri- 
vate placements of Bank obligations amounted to 
the equivalent of $262.6 million. These consisted 
of a public issue of $100 million of bonds, part of 
which is subject to delayed delivery, and three pri- 
vate placements of obligations totaling the equiva- 
lent of $162.6 million, including $47.6 million in 
deutsche marks, some of which still remain to be 
drawn down by the Bank. Outstanding debt was 
increased a further $21.7 million as a result of the 
delivery of bonds of five earlier issues, which had 
been subject to delayed delivery arrangements. 
Funded debt maturing amounted to $119 million, 
and purchases for sinking funds and purchase 
funds were $7.1 million. 
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United States Views on Developments 
in Trust Territory of Tanganyika 


Statement by Mason Sears 
U.S. Representative on the Trusteeship Council * 


The Trusteeship Council in its examination of 
conditions in Tanganyika cannot afford to over- 
look or to misunderstand the meaning of recent 
events in Africa or to underestimate the forces that 
underlie the primary African urge for freedom 
and equality. The Council, of course, has no re- 
sponsibility for events outside the trust territory. 
But we know that a sympathetic understanding of 
the forces involved has now become more necessary 
than ever if the final phases of trusteeship in 
Tanganyika are to be successful. We also believe 


that the present administration in the trust terri- 


tory is acutely aware of this. 

Furthermore, if Tanganyika responds to the 
accelerating tempo of the times and achieves self- 
government smoothly and without delay, its ex- 
ample may have a constructive bearing on political 
stability and constitutional development in areas 
beyond its borders. At all events almost overnight 
the affairs of Tanganyika and the role of the inter- 
national trusteeship system itself have taken on a 
new and unexpected significance for the future of 
Africa. 

Like its neighbors Tanganyika has a commu- 
nity of European settlers who are very active in 
the political life of the territory. Temporarily 
this community holds as many seats in the Legis- 
lative Council as the Africans, who outnumber 
them 2,000 to 1. In such territories two basic re- 
quirements must be met by the administration if 
effective and orderly progress toward independ- 
ence is to be maintained. 

The first is that there must be a clear under- 
standing and acceptance by the Africans of the 
political goals which they are headed for. 

In Tanganyika one of the first acts of the new 
governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, was to improve 
the political atmosphere by announcing that when 
self-government is attained both the legislative 
and executive sides of government are likely to 
be predominantly African. 

This pronouncement, which is taken to mean 


1 Made in the Trusteeship Council on Feb. 6 (U.S8./U.N. 
press release 3148). 
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that Tanganyika will be developed as a state pri- 
marily African in character and with a govern- 
ment mainly in African hands, had been urged 
for several years by many voices in this Council, 
including that of the United States. 

We were glad to hear therefore that it was 
extremely well received in the territory even 
though similar statements in less explicit lan- 
guage had been expressed on a number of occa- 
sions by the preceding administration. It should 
remove for all time the fear of those Africans 
who believed that their territory was headed for 
a form of self-government which would allow 
Europeans to retain a disproportionate share of 
political control. 

The second basic requirement is that Africans 
must have satisfactory evidence of the plans be- 
ing made for their progress toward independence. 
In the often expressed opinion of the United 
States delegation, this can best be accomplished 
by announcing from time to time the period with- 
in which the government hopes to accomplish the 
next step in its program leading toward self- 
government. We believe that such publiciy 
planned, step-by-step progress gives to the people 
a sense of purpose and direction which will en- 
able them to move more rapidly and more har- 
moniously ahead than might otherwise be possible. 

In keeping with this philosophy the United 
States delegation hopes that the government in 
the near future will consider the advisability of 
indicating an approximate date for the achieve- 
ment of fully responsible ministerial government 
in the territory. 

The United States delegation also hopes that 
the next territorial constitution will provide for 
universal suffrage. In our statement of last 
year * we requested the Administering Authority 
to consider the advisability of such a step and we 
repeat the suggestion again this year. 

The privilege of universal suffrage has been 
extended by the British Government to the people 
of its dependent territories in other parts of Af- 
rica. It was established by the French Govern- 
ment several years ago in all of the 12 territories 
in French West and Equatorial Africa. It will 
be established in limited form in the Congo this 
year and is already in operation in all African 
trust territories except Tanganyika. If the estab- 


* BULLETIN of May 5, 1958, p. 746. 
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lishment of universal suffrage was advisable in 
all these places, ranging from territories in the 
remote interior to those on the coastline, it may 
also be helpful in Tanganyika. In any case Tan- 
ganyika should not be held back because of offi- 
cial policy in adjoining territories. 

This leads me to comment on the geographical 
fact that the trust territory lies between other ter- 
ritories in East and Central Africa where there 
are somewhat similar problems of adjustment be- 
tween Africans and Europeans. The United 
States delegation recognizes that there could be 
serious consequences for A frica if a possibly slower 
rate of political progress in these territories were 
somehow unintentionally permitted to slow down 
the faster rate of progress which could be expected 
under present circumstances in Tanganyika. 
However, there is no present indication that this 
will happen. The United States delegation has 
confidence that the Administering Authority will 
encourage Tanganyika, as a trust territory, to 
advance on its own merits unimpeded by conditions 
in neighboring areas which are not under inter- 
national supervision. 

Mr. President, I shall not touch on the economic 
problems of the territory except to say that our 
delegation is glad to hear that the British Gov- 
ernment has accepted the obligation to assist Tan- 
ganyika in meeting its budgetary deficit. Tan- 
ganyika will not be the first territory to start its 
independent life under financial difficulties. These 
can be overcome in time—especially if its eventual 
African government succeeds, as we think it will, 
in proving that it intends to do everything in its 
power to protect local enterprises and attract fur- 
ther investments from the outside world. 

But, aside from its economic handicaps, Tan- 
ganyika is fortunate in many ways. 

Politically, for example, it is less divided be- 
tween its nationalist and its traditional tribal 
leaders than most other territories. In this sense 
Tanganyika has a basic political unity which is as 
good or better than any other territory south of 
the Sahara. 

In TANU—the Tanganyika African National 
Union—it also has one of the largest and most 
effective political organizations in Africa. TANU 
is already reported to have many hundreds of 
thousands of Africans who have paid dues into 
its treasury. 

I also believe that the Trusteeship Council will 
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agree when I say that the leader of TANU, Julius 
Myerere, is one of the ablest of the African spokes- 
men who have appeared before the United Nations. 
He, in turn, is assisted by many capable lieuten- 
ants but could use many more. 

In looking toward the future the United States 
delegation hopes that this very influential organ- 
ization will be encouraged to build up its internal 
strength and discipline. This is most important 
because much of Tanganyika’s success or failure in 
the next few years will revolve around the activi- 
ties of TANU. 

Mr. President, before I close I would like to 
report that a visit to Dar-es-Salaam last Novem- 
ber produced an impression that the new adminis- 
tration in Tanganyika had injected fresh life and 
a progressive atmosphere into the political affairs 
of the territory. 

The United States delegation has high hopes 
that the final chapters in the dependent life of 
Tanganyika will be as successful as they have been 
in other territories which have been so success- 
fully administered by the British Government. 


Nongovernmental Advisers Report 
on 13th Session of the GATT 


Following is the text of a report made to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on December 11, 1958, by the 
nongovernmental advisers to the US. delegation 
to the 13th session of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, October 16-November 
22, 19583 


Press release 116 dated February 16 

Sir: The Thirteenth Session of the GATT just 
completed at Geneva demonstrated again that this 
practical, common sense forum affords the United 
States the most satisfactory means of carrying 
out our reciprocal trade policies as established by 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act. It also 
performs a vital role in improving international 
understanding and appreciation of common 
problems. 

It is apparent to us that signatory nations de- 
sire to conform to the principles of the General 


* For announcements concerning the full delegation, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1958, p. 713. For a review of the 13th 
session, see ibid., Dec. 8, 1958, p. 930. 
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Agreement. We were impressed by the frank, 
open discussions of issues and complaints, and the 
willingness of participating countries to examine 
fairly and earnestly criticisms and suggestions 
whether directed at their policies or those of other 
nations. Obviously not all problems are con- 
clusively resolved at a particular session. Some 
take considerable time and consideration because 
of understandable economic circumstances affect- 
ing a given country. Yet much has _ been 
accomplished and more is in prospect. 

A major accomplishment of this Thirteenth 
Session, as we see it, was the establishment of 
three committees on the expansion of trade. One 
of these committees will plan for future tariff and 
trade negotiations. The others will give thought 
and study to two very difficult areas of world 
trade, namely problems of trade in agricultural 
products and special trade problems of under- 
developed areas. 

Expansion of trade opportunities and the fur- 
ther negotiations for lowering tariffs cannot be 
fully successful without some resolution of these 
two key problems. 

It is, therefore, of utmost importance for the 
United States to be most active in the work of 
these committees. The United States must help 
to find solutions to the very difficult problems that 
will come up in any tariff negotiations. The 
United States must use, with discretion, the addi- 
tional authority of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1958 to reduce tariffs over a four- 
year period. The United States must also give 
as much consideration to the interest of our ex- 
porting industries as is given to the interests of 
industries affected by imports. We are pleased 
to note that various governmental departments are 
already actively at work preparing for the next 
round of negotiations with the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement. 

We urge that renewed efforts be made to ac- 
quaint the public with the important and useful 
functions performed through the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. We wish all citizens 
of our country could see, as we have, the dili- 
gence, the well directed efforts and the patience 
of our Governmental delegates. To see this group 
in action provides assurance that the interests 
of American agriculture, labor, consumers, and 
business are being adequately safeguarded. 
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Above all, our people should understand that 
other member nations cannot by their votes com- 
mit us to any policy unacceptable to us. 

Finally, we believe the decision to hold two 
meetings each year instead of one will expedite 
and make the work of the GATT even more ef- 
fective. It continues to be highly desirable that 
a permanent organization be approved by the 
Congress to dispose on a current basis of the many 
routine matters which slow the deliberations of 
the General Sessions. More time then could be 
devoted to major policy considerations. 

The constructive, conciliatory attitudes of 
GATT members, and the continued emphasis 
upon eliminating barriers to world trade provide 
a real bulwark against the threat of economic 
warfare. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Enw H. Rosrnson, 
Hampton, Lowa. 


Srantey H. Rourrensere, 
AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ricuarp WAGNER, 

Champlin Oil and Refining Company, 
Chicago, [llinois. 

Grorce H. Witson, 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Clarksburg, California. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 12 (press release 109) that Christopher H. 
Phillips, U.S. representative on the U.N. Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, will depart on Febru- 
ary 16 for Broadbeach, Queensland, Australia, to 
serve as the U.S. representative to the 15th ses- 
sion of the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Mr. Phillips’ appointment was 
announced by the White House on January 24. 

The session will begin at Broadbeach on March 
9, 1959. En route Mr. Phillips will stop at New 
Delhi and Bangkok to meet with officials of those 
countries in order to familiarize himself with 
current economic problems in the area. 
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Other members of the U.S. delegation will 
include: 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 


Frank A. Waring, American Consul General, Sydney 
J. Robert Fluker, Counselor for Economic Affairs, Ameri- 
can Embassy, New Delhi 


Principal Adviser 
Robert E. Simpson, Director, Office of Economic Affairs, 

Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 

Commerce 
Advisers 
James H. Boulware, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 

bassy, Canberra 
William H. Diehl, Office of International Finance, De- 

partment of the Treasury 
Ben F. Dixon, First Secretary and United States Liaison 

Officer to ECAFE, American Embassy, Bangkok 
Edward A. Dow, Office of International Economic and 

Social Affairs, Department of State 
William E. Knight, Economic Officer, American Embassy, 

Canberra 
Harold G. McConeghey, Public Affairs Officer, American 

Embassy, Canberra 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East was established in 1947 to facilitate con- 
certed action for economic reconstruction and 
development in the region and for maintaining 
and strengthening the economic relations of the 
countries of the region. 

The principal items to be discussed during this 
session will include an analysis of industrial 
progress achieved in the postwar period and a 
review of the economic situation in the region in 
1958; population growth and related problems of 
economic development; technical assistance pro- 
vided by the U.N. Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration and specialized agencies; and adoption 
of a program of work and priorities for the 
period 1959-60. 





TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MUL.ILATERAL 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
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July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 


2800. 
Ratification deposited (with statement): Iraq, January 
8, 1959. 


Shipping 
Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptances deposited (with statements): Norway, De- 
cember 29, 1958; Greece, December 31, 1958. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to an- 
nexes and to texts of schedules to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 
1955. 

Signature: Austria, October 28, 1958. 

Declaration deposited recognizing signature as fully 
binding: Chile, January 23, 1959. 

Entered into force: January 23, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


European Atomic Energy Community 


Agreement for cooperation concerning peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Signed at Brussels November 8, 1958. 
Entered into force: February 18, 1959 (date each party 

received from the other written notification that it 
has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 


Japan 
Protocol amending research and power reactor agreement 
concerning civil uses of atomic energy of June 16, 1958 
(TIAS 4133). Signed at Washington October 9, 1958. 
Entered into force: February 17, 1959 (date each Gov- 
ernment received from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 











Confirmations 


The Senate on February 16 confirmed the following 
nominations: 


Philip W. Bonsal to be Ambassador to Cuba. (For 
biographic details, see press release 49 dated January 
21.) 

Philip K. Crowe to be Ambassador to the Union of 
South Africa. (For biographic details, see press release 
91 dated February 4.) 

Raymond A. Hare, Ambassador to the United Arab 
Republic, to serve concurrently as Minister to the King- 
dom of Yemen. 

Sheldon T. Mills to be Ambassador to the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan. (For biographic details, see press 
release 45 dated January 20.) 


William C. Trimble to be Ambassador to the Kingdom 
of Cambodia. (For biographic details, see press release 
46 dated January 20.) 


U.S. Reestablishes Consulate at Cebu 


A consulate was reestablished at Cebu, Philippines, on 
February 2. Robert L. Yost will be the principal officer. 
The Philippine consular districts are now as follows: 

Manila—Abra, Albay, Bataan, Batanes, Batangas, 
Cagayan, Camarines Norte, Camarines Sur, Cataduanes, 
Cavite, Ilocos Norte, Ilocos Sur, Isabela, Laguna, La 
Union, Marinduque, Mindoro Occidental, Mindoro Orien- 
tal, Mountain, Nueva Ecija, Nueva Vizcaya, Palawan, 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, Quezon, Rizal, Sorsogon, Tarlac, 
and Zambales. 

Cebu—Agusan, Aklan, Antique, Bohol, Bukidon, Capiz, 
Cebu, Cotabato, Davao, Iloilo, Lanao, Leyte, Masbate, 
Misamis Occidental, Misamis Oriental, Negros Occidental, 
Negros Oriental, Romblon, Samar, Sulu, Surigao, Zam- 
boanga Del Norte, and Zamboanga Del Sur. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 16-22 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to February 16 which ap 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 104 of 
February 10 and 107 and 109 of February 12. 


No. Date Subject 


115 2/16 Note to U.S.S.R. on German problem. 
116 2/16 Report of nongovernmental advisers 
on 18th session of GATT. 
*117 2/16 Cultural exchange (Latin America). 
7118 2/16 U.S. Embassy opens in Guinea (re- 
write). 
7119 2/17 U.S. consulate opens at Kaduna, Ni- 
geria (rewrite). 
*120 2/17 Cultural exchange (Cambodia). 
121 2/18 DLF loan in Nicaragua. 
*122 2/18 Nominations of career ministers. 
7123 2/18 DLF loan to Pakistan. 
*124 2/18 Nomination of Riddleberger as Direc- 
tor, ICA (biographic details). 
*125 2/19 Eleanor Dulles: “The Challenge to the 
Western Policy for Germany.” 
2/19 DLF loan in Taiwan (rewrite). 
2/19 Dillon: DACOR. 
2/19 Becker: “The Breadth of the Territo- 
rial Sea and Fisheries Jurisdiction.” 
2/19 Cyprus agreement. 
2/20 DLF loan in Israel. 
2/20 Death of Lowell C. Pinkerton. 
2/20 Educational exchange (Trinidad). 
2/20 Herter: death of W. Bradley Connors. 
2/20 President of El Salvador to visit the 
US. 


* Not printed. 
tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa. United States Views on pommapennts - — 
Territory of Tanganyika (Sears) . 


Agriculture. Problem of a ponteeeneat PAO/UNICEF Ae. 
tivities (Phillips) . 

American Republics. Lewis L. aii To Represent v. 8. 
in Pan American Railway Association . 


Asia. Economic apapaeatear! me rane — the Far East 
(delegation) : ° 


Cambodia. Trimble cuniibines as eiensee 


China. U.S. Makes saentrmrand —_ for ) Oven 
Plant in Taiwan .. 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign Policy . 

President Requests Legislation To Increase U.S. Capital 
Subscription in World Bank and soning ” ae 
Fund (text of message) 


Cuba. Bonsal confirmed as eutentie 


Department and Foreign Service 
Confirmations (Bonsal, Crowe, Hare, Mills, Trimble) 
— Economic Policy and the Foreign a (Dil- 


n) 
U. 8 Reestablishes Consulate at Cebu 


Economic Affairs 

—— Economic Policy and the Foreign Service (Dil- 
See ee a ie ee ne ee ee 

International Bank Issues 6-Month Financial Statement 

Nongovernmental Advisers Report on 13th Session of 
the GATT 

President Requests Legislation To Increase U.S. Capital 
Subscription in World Bank and Quota in — 
Fund (text of sion for 

Economie sseenraannasne r Asia and the Far ‘East “(dele- 
gation) 


Educational Sebiene ‘NATO Fellowships To Encourage 
Study of Science Abroad 


El Salvador. President of ee of I Salvador To 
Visit the United States .. 


Germany 
U.S. Proposes Foreign Ministers Meeting To Consider 
= of Germany (texts of U.S. and Soviet 


otes) Se a Re a eS Le 

West Berlin—Working Model ig a — ny 
(Lodge) . 

Indonesia. United States To Lend Indonesta $0 Million 
for Harbor Projects . . 


International Organizations and Cities 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (dele- 
gation) Ae area OR Ce oe a tee ae ee ee 

International Bank Issues 6-Month Financial State- 
Sete: lt ahaa! nit, wie eas we Bowie Le. -387. 58 

Lewis L. Strauss To Represent U.S. in Pan American 
Railway Association . 

Nongovernmental Advisers Report on 13th Session of 
the GATT 

President 1 * oe Legislation To Increase U.S. Capital 
Subscription in World Bank and Quota in Monetary 
Fund (text of message) 

Problem of Coordinating FAO/UNICEF Activities “(Phil- 
lips) ° : 


Index 


Jordan 
a’ confirmed as ambassador . 
. Aids Electric Power Program in Jordan 


Mexico. President Eisenhower Makes Informal vane as 
Mexico (Eisenhower, text of joint statement) . . 


Mutual Security 
—— Economie Policy and the Foreign wpe oe 


n) 
us Aids Electric Power Program in Jorda an 
ae pal Development Loan for Coke-Oven ‘Plant in 
a oe Be States To Lend Indonesia $6 Million’ for Harbor 
roject 
Unite: States To Lend $600,000 tor Water Project in 
Nicaragua . 


Nicaragua. United States To Lend $600,000 for Water 
Project in Nicaragua .. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. United States Views on 
a. -. — ee . eerie tear 
ears ° 


North Atlantic Sian Cinentiaiek NATO Fellowships 
To Encourage Study of Science Abroad . 


Philippines. U.S. Reestablishes Consulate at Cebu 


Presidential Documents 

President Eisenhower Makes Informal Visit to Mexico . 

President Requests ce To Increase U.S. Capital 
Subscription in World Bank tes 7 - reseieeate 
Fund (text of message) 


Science. NATO penne - Bneourage Study ot 
Science Abroad . 


Treaty Information. Current hain 
Union of South Africa. Crowe confirmed as nalidiauibit 


U.S.S.R. U.S. Proposes Foreign Ministers Moeting To 
Consider mre - wearand (conte - ” S. and _ 
viet notes) 


United Kingdom. United States Views on Developments 
in Trust Territory of Tanganyika (Sears) . 


United Nations. United States Views on Developments 
in Trust Territory of Tanganyika (Sears) . 


Yeman. Hare confirmed as ambassador 
Name Inder 


Bonsal, Philip W. 

Crowe, Philip K. 

Dillon, Douglas 

Eisenhower, President « 

Hare, Raymond A. . 

Lemus, José Marfa 

Lodge, Henry Cabot . 

Lopez Mateos, Adolfo 

Mills, Sheldon T. 2 

Phillips, Ralph W. 

Sears, Mason 

Strauss, Lewis L. . 

Trimble, William C. ie 
Yemen. Hare confirmed as ambassador ; 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE... 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 
in Force on January 1, 1959 


This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force between the United States and other countries 
at the beginning of the current year. 

The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, ar- 
ranged by country or other political entity, and multilateral treaties 
and other agreements, arranged by subject with names of countries 
which have become parties. Date of signature, date of entry into 
force for the United States, and citations to texts are furnished for 
each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of the 
United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the infor- 
mation contained in 7'reaties in Force, is published weekly in the 
Department of State Bulletin. 

The new edition of 7'reaties in Force (270 pp.) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1.25 a copy. 
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Please send me copies of Treaties in Force: A List of Treaties and 
Other International Agreements of the United States in Force on January 
1, 1959. 
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